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Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 





Grace. But, despite his eremitic habits, he was'gifted with a 
fair portion of common sense. He was nearer r than 
forty. Grace was just nineteen. He had enough to live on 
as a bachelor, but was not rich. Grace owned a place some- 
where near Ipswich, and was an heiress. He had been at 
Trinity with Grace’s father. So, after spending some three 
weeks at Spielbad in the enjoyment of the society of his 
——s the Peper, and meeting Grace every day ; after 

pm da — and riding and walking, with Grace skim- 
g close le him, and Tennyson, and Millais, 
and Gounod and Bishop Colenso, and metaphysics, and poli- 
tics, and roulette, and Vehmgerichte; he had at last come to 
the irrevocable d on to start for the Engadine at 
once, Ofcourse mere civility required that he should cail 
to bid the Fryers farewell. But did mere civility require that 
he should have watched the Villa Fryerioni until Mrs, Fryer’s 
niece was returned from her morning’s walk? And why did 
Grace begin to sing that particular song? 

“ Well; we are most sorry to lose you. idon’t know what 
we shall do without you. most charming time. Yes. Will 
you let me find Mr. Fryer, to bid you good-bye? He is 
writing letters, and I must not send a servant to him.” 

And as the lock of the door snapped, the refrain of the song 
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rang in his ears. “Scheiden! Ja Scheiden !” Not that Grace 
was singing now. She was turning over the leaves of her 





music book, and staring at the oleanders through the parted 
urtains. 





Literature. 


For the “Albion.” 
SEA CHANGES. 


Bethink thee how the twilight hung 
A curtain over thee and me, 

As wandering, hand in hand, we sung, 
Beside the sounding sea ! 


What, if some glittering Mermaid laid 
Unto the sand a listening ear; 

And, like a treacherous woman, stayed 
Our tender talk to hear! 


What, if in caves of Ocean deep 

Those precious words of thine were heard ! 
Oh! will they make the surges sweep, 

As one poor heart was stirred? 


Perhaps the sorrowing Mermaid’s tears] 
With pearls the words encrusted o’er; 

And Ocean, when his wrath uprears, 
May cast them on the shore. 


There Memory and I will roam, 

Where fickle waters kiss the land, 

Watching the bright and dancing foam 
That fleets along the sand. 


And I will seek and find the pearls, 
A fancied neckiace, rich and rare— 

While thought in every cluster curls— 
About my neck to wear. 


What, though the days were short and few,’ 
And ne’er again can come tu me! 
Each summer shall betroth anew 


The twilight and the sea. Lorvs. 





PARTING DAY 
BY JAMES MACFARLAN. | 


The sunset burns, the hamlet spire 

Gleams grandly, sheathed in evening fire, 
The river rolleth red. 

The flowers are drenched in floating haze, 

The churchyard brightens, and old days 
Seem smiling on the dead. 


From pendent boughs, like drops of gold, 
The peaches hang ; the mansion old, 
From out its nest of green, 
Looks joyful through its golden eyes 
Back on the sunset burnished skies, 
A smile o’er all the scene. 


The running child, whose wavy hair 

Takes from the sunset’s level glare 
A purer, brighter tinge, 

Rolls on the grass ; the evening star 

Above yon streak of cloudy bar 
Hangs on Day’s purple fringe. 


Where latest sunshine slanting falls, 
Above the ivied orchard walls, 
The tall tree-shadows lean, 
In waving lines of shade, that nod 
Like dusky streams across the road 
With banks of light between. 


The streams are gilt, the towering vane 
Stands burnished ; and the cottage pane 
Seems melting in the sun ; 
The last lark wavers down the sky, 
The husky crow slides careless by, 
The golden day is done. 





& THE MAN IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
“ And you leave us to-morrow, Mr. Merton ?” 


Po hae at. whe open Rence See an epee’ 5 ae cams pt eer a e = oa 
perfectly well-bred, educated, good-natured, proposed ey shou! a 
almost intolerable. - : ridge’s, and so break the fatigue of the journey. But Grace 
“ You leave us to-morrow ?” would not hear of the delay. It was quite to have 
“Yes.” prey a Calais, she said. They would not stay in 
“For the Engadine ?” ; smoky London. Let them get to Stoke A! as fast as 
“ Yes.” possib'e. So reaching London Bridge early in the afternoon, 
and by what route ? By Bale?” pam Fi ga cavalcade of cabs for Shoreditch, home- 
0.” wi 
&" es; uite so. And the Tyrol ?” Some thirty miles on the London side of Ipswich, Grace 
Pak yes, Tr ow ee ee oe pted more than her 
“ Charming.” strength was able to perform. husband was alarmed at 
Mr, Merton looked across the room to where Grace sat at | her pallor and silence, and blamed himself for not having in- 
jhe Piano, and his eyes seemed to say, half ly and | sisted on the delay in Brook Street. But as they the 
decisively, “ Scheiden! Ja Scheiden ing Teen, cee entnes bev’ Gram her Saat Gat wp 
had looked out at the world for more than forty years, those | bl NE ee ae ae ee oe We 
hy pee nage mn cognised the familiar liveries of Fagen bn wr by he J 
‘ Of course James Merton, a bit of a recluze, a bookworm | somewhat antiquated vehicle. No sooner was she seated 
4nd a bookmaker, was over head and ears in love with Miss | therein than a footman handed her some half-dozen letters, 


c 

He had been in love before; but his engagement had not 
ended in marriage. That was fifteen years ago. And now, at 
forty-seven, he felt more earnest than he had ever felt before. 
And he felt sure that he did not love the acres of Stoke Ab- 
bott. It was Grace that he loved. 

“TI wonder if we shall ever meet again, Miss Abbott, and if 
the ‘aw revoir? at the end of your song will mean anything in 
our case. 


“One often {does meet people one has travelled with 
abroad.” 


ee much that I am compelledjto leave Spiel- 
Dead silence on the other side. 
“Tt has been very pleasant.” 
“Oh, yes. I am sure——” 
Now, here isa situation. Here is that magazine which is 


spark of circumstance, whenever that spark makes an explo- 
sion. If Mrs. Fryer return with her husband, romance is lost in 
the common-places of civility. If Mulier, the courier, knocks at 
the door to announce luncheon, the Engadine will be blessed 
by another tourist. 

Still there is a dead ‘silence. Only the gentle echo of the 
= = the murmur of feet and voices in the walks beyond 

e en. 

“ Have you seen Galignani ?” 

She was so long asking the question, and asked it at last 
with such an.evident constraint, that the words, prosaic in 
themselves, became as the spark to the laid-train, and Merton 
—old Mr. Merton—was emboldened to answer it, Hibernicé, 
by another. 

“ Miss Abbott—I have thought—I have been"thinking—I 
have hoped that I have seen in you, that you did not, you 
cannot haye failed to observe. iss Abbott, I had meant to 

o away, but I cannot without learning, without at least tel- 

g you, Miss Abbott—Grace,—you have won all my heart 
from me; I love you; I have loved youever since I have seen 
you. I cannot but tell you. 
sage Sacied that you mightlove me? Grace, will you be my 


At the change from “Miss Abbott” to “Grace,” he had 
moyed very close to her. At the second “Grace” he had 
taken her hand in his. She did} not withdraw her hand, and 
her hair touched Merton as he held her. 

How long he and Grace would have continued thus, who 
shall gay? As Mrs. Fryer’s hand touched the outer handle of 
the door they started half-guiltily asunder. 

So Mr. James Merton did not set off for the Engadine, but 
remained at Spielbad. 


Some five months after this love-passage in foreign parts, 


honeymoon in a house near Orleans, placed at their disposal 
by friends of Grace long settled in France, and had settled 
down into an ordinary matter-of-fact married couple. So at 
least they supposed. But it is doubtful whether their pecu- 
liar circumstances were not known to everybody on the boat, 
and to all the loungers on and about the quay, and to every 
porter on the railway platform. What mysterious halo marks 
the presence of every young bride? How is it that no in 
nuity of disguise and height of effrontery will spare a newly- 
wedded couple from the imputed guilt of ha 
mitted ony? Thieves sneak off unde’ 
visible to the eye of sense lifts his fellows’ hands 
murderer. A man may appropriate other people’s 
still be courted, as harmless, in society, even though the very 
clothes on his back have been obtained by the credit given to 
wealth se gotten. But let two folks 

and Say the 

though Merton and 
peasneete obtrusively spick 


get married, 
gait inevitably about with them. So, 
wife a not conspicuous for ap- 


ip ensures, 
ed them in the heart. They 


gZ some new form of worship for her worship’s le- 
bject, and now derived keen delight from the 
thought of showing him all the beauties and treasures of her 
home, and , * What is mine is thine.” 
never 
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said to be stored with inflammable compound, ready for the | Mrs. 


Has it been all a dream when I | eff 


were ougremeip well-satisfied with one ‘another. Grace was | and 


from Stoke Abbott. The coachman had 
rey me om , and was in a great state of 
4 parts, and Lyre rk 
her and his lord. The footman was a new-comer, and there- 
fore able to di his high duties with the calm impassl- 
bility that became them. 
“ Letters, ma’m, which Mrs. Key said was to be given to 
immediate.” 


uu 

Two or three Grace tossed aside. One was from Mrs. 
Fryer—now in Rome—one from her dearest bosom friend. 
One addressed “James Merton, Esq.,” was marked “ Imme- 
diate” in the corner. As that gentleman approached, fresh 
from the settlement of questions of lug , his young wife 
handed him the letter, and watched his face as he tore itopen 
and read it. He looked ——— ed—troubled. 

“ Grace, darling,” and he looked at watch, “ I must go 
back to town to-night. My mother is v 
pected to live; this letter came yesterday ; 
may——’ ; 

“Then of course I go with you.” 

“T don’t think you must, love. You could not bear the 
journey. I don’t think it would be right for you to start back 
again. You must go home with Edwards. (Edwards was 
the maid.) And I shall hope to be with you very soon— 
as soon as possible, you may be sure. It is very sad, 
but——” 

She looked so white and sad, and two such big tears 
gathered in her eyes, that he was constrained to speak as 
cheerfully as might be, 

“Let us hope that my mother may be better, and that I 
may be with you again to morrow, or on Friday at furthest. 
I must go. And, indeed, I think you mustn’t.” 

And the stood some minutes holding the farewells 
of its master and mistress, and then Grace drove off alone. 
How wofully different this from the — into Stoke Abbott, 
which she had pictured to herself! And the words that she 
had sung on a certain occasion at Spielbad sounded prophetic 
in her ears, and she thought that love and parting must really 
have some necessary connection. 

But Grace was not inconveniently sehtimental. The ex: 
citement of arrival soon roused her from her trouble. She 
should have a letter from James on the next evening. There 
was the lodge. Some of the creepers had been clipped off it. 

Porter came hobbling to the door, holding up a lamp. 
It was dark, but Grace could see, she thought, every clump of 
trees in the park. She knew every tuft of grass by the way- 
side. A troop of servants in the hall; a banging, and rush- 
ing, and carrying, and hurried toilet in the room for 
her; not her own room, but the great room over the portico, 
in which she could just remember her dead mother; and she 
sate at the large table in the dining-room, rather making be- 
lieve to eat than eating, and looking wistfully at the second 
cover and the empty chair. Abbotts loomed on her in all 
directi pecially the illustrious Sir Giles Abbott, who had 
made money in the City in the days of the late Queen Anne, 
and bought Stoke Abbott, folks said, because its name 
matched his own, and would lead the outer world to fancy 
that his sire’s name had named a place. Grace did reflect 
with a kind of disappointment that she was an Abbott no 
longer. Perhaps James would get himself called Merton- 
Abbott. She had once hinted at something of the kind, but 
he had not met the hint. 

At last the poor little tem widow went wearily to 
bed ; and would it not be lege to her dreams to make the 
ort to record them? 


In the morning everything must be set in perfect order for 
James’s arrival. What would he say to this and to thet? 
Would he like the flowers put where she put them? Would 
he be really charmed with the home she was proud to give 
him? But his mother. She did not know much about this 
mother, who was a very old lady, living in Russell Square. 

Perhaps she would die, and then James would be very un- 
happy. And she should have to put on mourning. And 
James didn’t like black. Well, she must wait till the letter 
. It was a long day, and she felt a sort of blank that 
she had not known for many a week. But it was pleasant to 
ramble once more through the dear old house. Then there 


ill—not ex- 
only hope I 





Mr. and. Mrs. Merton landed at Dover on their way home. They | were her pictures. It has not been said that Grace was an 
had been married at the Embassy at Paris, had passed a | srtist; and, fora lady amateur, by no means a contemptible 


artist. One of her great reasons for joining her uncle aud 
aunt in their tour was that she might see with her own eyes 
all those great art treasures which she had loved and re- 
verenced ever since—ever since she was a child, Grace would 
say; but what was she now? So, in Saxony and Lombardy, 
and Tuscany, she had paid her devotions to the hearts, ard 
minds, and hands that devised and executed the San Sisto 
Madonna, and the crumbling glories of the Cenacolo, and the 
gentle peasant mother of the Seggiola. Grace spurned the 
water-colours of her less ambitious companions. She dived 
into the mysteries of oil, and must needs be provided with 
all the paraphernalia of the atelier. 

The c rooms at Stoke Abbott were all on one side of 
the house, with windows opened into a colonnade. This 
colonnade terminated at one end in a great bo me pak 
massively built, contai great stands for flowers and haif- 
a-dozen statues. It was glazed on only one side—that look- 
ing on the garden, and parallel with the outer wall of the 
rooms. It opened into the lib as well as iato the colon- 
nade. Here Grace had established herself as artist. Here 
her its did not make themselves offensive to dwellers in 
the house. Here were her easels, and brushes, and aa, 

, and a collection of properties which she 
used or intended to use in her work. It was, in fact, a veri- 
table curiosity-shop—her favourite sanctum ; and she thought 
with delight of how many additions to her store of bric-a- 
brac she had collected in her travels, and which she waited 
to unpack till Merton’s return. 

In the evening the longed-for letter made its appearance. 
It was the first she had ever received from her husband, if 
not from her suitor, and was received with proportionate con- 
sideration. 

“ My wife,” it said, “it was a false alarm on ihe pert of 
my mother’s old housekeeper. She was certainly ill for a 
cavag. Be ts Aalighted be bene sos WA. Het ind bee to 

to have me , an 

Lg ty be even ‘ou on 


















































































































































































































’ would give every encouragement. It will serve to mark the 


‘earlier part of his reign, the turbulence of his barons had ef- 
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nor celebrated by the learned.” After this good- 
po opinion, Mr. Spec. regains the winning smile which 
was his chiefest charm, and —— in his friend Sir Andrew 
Newport to illustrate the special humour of the essay. This 
consists in the reproduction of the d of acitizen. The 
diary opens : “ Monday, eight o’clock. 1 put on my clothes, 
and walked into the parlour.” The next paragraph tells us 
what the citizen eat, and drank, which furnishes an excuse 
for the motto, “ Fruges consumere nati,” that by the way 
t have been just as ae “Induit se calceos. 
The rest is of a piece with this, and the point of the paper is 
to exhibit the absurdity of journalizing common actions. The 
subject is repeated farther on when the Spectator is supposed 
to have received several communications on the head of his 
previous essay. He acknowledges the journal of a sot, and 
of a Mohock. He gives a specimen of one from a young lady 
of quality, who confesses to reading Dryden’s “ Aurenzebe ’ 
in bed, and surely no young lady could have chosen a queerer 
illow companion. Addison did not treat diaries fairly. 
Fhose he imagined were, if true to nature, unreal to art, for 
they would never have been published, and in their publica- 
tion alone consisted their ridiculousness. Perhaps the Spec- 
tator himself would not have been the worse for adding up 
the number of times he replenished his wine-glass in the 
course of an evening ; such an account would seem fully as 
ludicrous as that which he devised for the ciiizen. There have 
‘been snobs in full-bottomed wigs, and Steele would never 
have penned an article in this spirit. 

Take it in any way, that feeling of pride which incites us to 
consider our humble doings of some consequence, is prefer- 
able to that mere instinct of working from one day to another 
behind the plough, with no other notion than that of making 
a straight furrow, and then going weary to bed. A man 
establishing a diary may escape gregariousness; an evil 
fashion of our time which seeks to find a comfort in com- 
munity from the disturbance of mental questioning. We have 
our newspapers, reviews, novels, and clubs, reflecting for us, 
and talking and deciding for us until they are pressed into us, 
and we scarce know our real selveson account ofthem. We 
become stained with the walnut juice of other men’s opinions. 
Now a diary will teach us how to store a few of our own. It. 
will prevent our memory from playing tricks to which vanity 



























































































royal presence, and bound and gagged her, so as to deprive 
her of the power of s) ing. 

The treacherous te was now master of the king, who 
had not known them long enough to distinguish the slave 
from the princess, for the nuptials had been celebrated on the 
day of their arrival. At her instigation, Pepin gave orders 
that the pretended murderess should be ey to 
death ; and, under the pretext of avoiding scandal, it was 
further resolved that the whole transaction should be kept in 
profound secrecy, and that the unfortunate princess should be 
delivered to three of the king’s servants in whom he could 
place the greatest trust. These, under the direction of Tybert, 
were to carry her privately to the vast wilds of the forest of 
Maine, and there put her to death and leave her body exposed 
to birds and beasts of prey. Placed on a swift palfrey, Bertha, 
bound hand and mouth, and her person concealed under a 
capacious mantlé, was carried farther and farther into the 
forest during five days. On the sixth day they reached one 
of its wildest solitudes, and there they halted, and, taking the 

rincess from her seat, drew away the mantle, and the cruel 

bert prepared to strike off her head with his sword. But 
her beauty and dignity excited to such a degree the compas- 
sion of the three attendants, that they not only pleaded for 
her life, but, while one of them kept Tybert at bay, the two 
others unbound the lady, and she disappeared from their 
sight amid the thickets of the forest. As it would have been 
a vain labour to seek to recover their victim, Tybert and his 
three companions invented a story, by which they convinced 
Margiste and her daughter, the false queen, that they had 
bay performed their errand. 
he cries of the night-birds, and the distant howl ot the 
woives, struck terror into the mind of Bertha, as she fled 
through the leafy wilderness, not knowing whither. The 
weather, too, seemed to conspire against her, and the storm 
broke over her, rain and hail,and thunder and lightning. 
On Bertha fled, and if she ge of anything, it was of the 
happy court of Hungary, and of her kind mother Blancheflor, 
until, cold and wet and weary, her feet bleeding, and her 
clothes and skin torn with thorns and brambles, she fainted 
and dropped on the ground. When she recovered, she fell 
on her Knees and prayed to heaven for protection, and heaven 
heard and protected her. She then continued her flight, still 
ignorant as before of the route she was taking, until nightfall 
came, and then, shivering with cold and hunger, she made 
herselfa bed of leaves under a bush, her only protection 
ainst the inclemency of the weather, and lay down to rest. 
ere a new danger threatened the unfortunate princess. 
Two robbers of the forest came suddenly and found her, and 
seized her for their prey; but a dispute for priority of posses- 
sion led to a sanguinary fight, in which both were mortally 
wounded, and Bertha again took to flight, till at length she 
was arrested by a stream, which she could not pass, and she 
laid her down under a thick thorn-bush on its banks, and 
wept till she fell asleep. She awoke at midnight. The 
weather had then cleared,and the moon shone so bright, 
that she thought that it was day, and, after praying devoutly, 
she continued her flight. She found a well, drank at it, and 
felt refreshed. Soon afterwards, she met with faint traces of 
a path, which brought her to a lonely hermitage, and she 
knocked at the door, and asked for shelter. But the holy 
hermit, astonished to see a beautiful woman in the forest at 
that hour, concluded that it was the evil one, who had come 
in disguise to tempt him to unchastity, so he made the sign 
of the cross,and refused her admittance. Her entreaties, 
however, so far prevailed upon him, that he gave her a por- 
tion of his coarse black bread, and showed her a path which 
led to the house of the good farmef Symon and his wife 
Constance. ; 

Symon, whose house was in the forest, happened to be out 
early that morning, and was not a little astonished to meet in 
his way a besutiful damsel, whose délicate features and rich 
garment bespoke rank and wealth, while the state in which 
she appeared tolc of the great sufferings she had undergone. 
He stopped, and asked who she was, and whence she came. 
She chose to conceal the truth, and told him a plausible 
story, how she was the daughter of a gentlemen of Alsace, 
which was then suffering under the ae of war to such a 
degree that they had been obliged to seek safety in exile, and 
that she was herself fiying from the cruelty of a stepmother ; 
and she added that she had been recommended by the her- 
mit to the favouz of Symon the farmer. Symon immediately 
took her to his house, and presented her to his wife. 

This excellent household consisted of Symon himself, his 
wife Constance, and two young and fair daughters, named 
Isabel and Aiglente, all honest and worthy people, under 
whose hospitable care Bertha soon recovered her usual cheer- 
fulness. Constance took her into her own chamber, placed 
her before a blazing fire, rubbed her benumbed limbs, and 
served her with food. The princess confessed her name was 
Bertha, and rather shrank from the remark which followed, 
that it ws: the same as that of their new queen, the daughter 
of the king of Hungary. Constance and her two daughters 
became greatly attached to her, and attended upon her with 
affectionate care. A new circumstance soon increased this 
friendship. are two daughters passed their time in work- 
ing on embroidery, an accomplishment which was then valued 
highly ; and one day, soon after ber arrival, Bertha ssw them 
at work, and offered to teach them something which they had 
not learnt. In those days it was a special portion of the 
education of a princess to excel in embroidery, and other 
work of a similar description, and the two damsels were aston- 
ished at excellence such as they never had seen before. From 
thet time Bertha wasa greater favourite than ever, for she 
had become a valuable as well as an agreeable companion, 
and her work and her > were worth more than her 
board. Thus sbe remained with her friendly hosts nine years 
and a half, advan ever in their esteem and love. 

During this time, how went things in the fair city of Paris? 
The slave Aliste was believed by everybody to be the queen 
Bertha, and no inquiry was made as to what had become of 
Aliste herself. She had two sons by the king, Rainfrois and 
Heudri, whose conduct in life betrayed the baseness of the 
blood from which, on one side, they were derived. The false 
queen, who never went to church, and occupied herself 
chiefly with the care of amassing treasure, soon made herself 
hatelul by her tyranny and extortion. 

Meanwhile changes had taken place at the court of Hun 6 
A sister and brother of Bertha died a few months after she 
left her home, and she and her descendants remained the only 
heirs of King Floire. The latter had no suspicion of the 
treason of Margiste and Aliste, and supposed that the per- 
sonage known as Pepin’s queen was his tong He 
held counsel one t with his queen and it 
was resolved to send a to Paris to ask that Heudri, 
rushed | the youngest of Pepin’s son Bertha, should be sent to 

Hungary to be brought up there as the heir to the Hungarian 
throne. Under the influence of Aliste and 9 pe this 
demand was refused. The trouble of mind which this refusal 
caused to Floire and Blancheflor was increased by an omin- 


































































































ous dream of the latter, and Floire consented that his queen 
should proceed to France to see her daughter, and that she 
should endeavour to bring back with her one of her - 
sons, either Heudri or nfrois. Blancheflor seeennied on 
her journey with great pomp; the king accompanied her part 
of the way, and she carried with her to Paris an escort of a 
hundred of the best knights in Hungary. When she entered 
Frauce she found no welcome from the populace, and she 
heard nothing but words of hatred against the queen her 
daughter. this was strange news to the queen of Hun- 

» who knew that her child had been nourished in high 
and noble sentiments, and could not believe that she had 
degenerated from the blood which ran in her veins. Yet 
everywhere, as she continued her route, she met nothing 
but — of queen Bertha’s tyranny and in- 
ustice. These complaints increased as she approached king 

‘epin’s capital, and she wondered more and more how a 
princess so good and so fajr as Bertha had been could have 
been changed into an object of universal hatred. 

But the approach of Blancheflor raised another sort of 
agitation in the royal palace. In those days news travelled 
slowly, and the Queen of ew was y near Paris 
when Pepin received the intelligence of her queen. Aliste 
—the false Bertha—knew well that Blancheflor could not, 
like Pepin, be deceived in her identity, and in secret terror 
she hurried to her mother, and they held counsel with Ty- 
bert. Various plans were suggested, one of which was to 
murder Blancheflor by means of poisoned fruit, but it was 
finally resolved that Aliste, under pretence of sudden and 
dangerous illness, should take to her bed, that her room 
should be darkened, and that it should be insisted that her 
life would be endangered by the agitation of an interview 
with her supposed mother. ‘Thus it was hoped that Blanche- 
flor might depart without seeing her, and the danger would 
be averted. 

Meanwhile Blancheflor arrived at Montmartre, where Pe- 

in with his two sons met her, and she was conducted into 
Paris in state. When she inquired for her daughter, she was 
informed of her dangerous illness, of which none had heard 
before, and when the king presented his two sons to her, she 
experienced an aversion to them which she could not explain, 
and felt unwilling even to embrace them. Sadness took pos- 
session of her heart. Her first desire was to visit her daugh- 
ter, but Margiste appeared, and did all she could to prevent 
her. Maruiste had formerly enjoyed her confidence, and she 
suspected no deceit in her. hen she inquired for Aliste, 
Margiste informed her that her daughter had died suddenly, 
soon after the royal marriage. Blancheflor now insisted on 
having an interview with her daughter, and she was con- 
ducted into the chamber of Pepin’s queen, in profound dark- 
ness, and, at her bed side, had a short conversation that was so 
little satisfactory that her suspicions were excited. At last, 
in great agitation, she called in her own attendants, tore away 
curtains and shutters, ard let in the light, and saw that Pe- 
pin’s queen was not her daughter Bertha, but Aliste, the 
daughter of the slave a age It is unnecessary to describe 
the astonishment of Pepin and his court when this unex- 
pected discovery was announced. Margiste and — were 
immediately seized and thrown into prison. The former, un- 
der the pressure of torture, first confessed, and Tybert told all, 
with the further revelation that Bertha had not, as Margiste 
believed, been put to death, but that she had escaped into the 
forest. Margiste was burnt and Tybert hanged. Aliste, who 
had been to some extent a tool in the hands of her wicked 
mother, and had borne children to Pepin, was spared to re- 
pent, and became a nun of Montmartre. Blancheflor, be- 
ieving that her daughter was dead, returned disconsolate to 
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But all this time, where is the true queen Bertha herself? 
We left her at work on her embroidery in the humble house- 
hold of the farmer Symon, where she seems to have become 
contented with her lot, resolved on passing the rest of her life 
in this humble retirement. Symon heard of the strange oc- 
currences just described, and of the supposed fate of the beau- 
tiful queen, and, comparing one thing with another, he had 
his suspicions, and communicated them to his wife Constance ; 
but when they questioned Bertha, she denied that she was the 
queen. The three men who had set her at liberty from Ty- 
bert came before the king, told him all they knew, and he 
sent them to the forest of Maine to seek information on the 
fate of their victim. Fifteen days they wandered about the 
forest, making fruitless inquiries, and then all hope of obtain- 
ing further information was abandoned. . 

One day King Pepin was with his court at Mans; it was 
Whitsuntide when kings and their courts always sought re- 
creation, and Pepin and his barons went into the forest to 
hunt. In the heat of the chase, Pepin became separated from 
his companions, and lost himself in the intricacies of the wood. 
At length, he came to a little chapel, where he found a beau- 
tiful maiden occupied in prayer. He addressed her courte- 
ously, told her he was one of the king’s attendants who had 
lost his way, and begged her to show him to the nearest house. 
She replied with the courtesy ofa lady,and was conducting him 
to the house of Symon the farmer, when the king, struck by 
her beauty and manners, took her in his arms, and prayed her 
to grant him her love. She resisted, but in vain, and it is 
hard to say to what length he migbt have gone, had she not 
exclaimed, to protect herself —— his violence, “I am 
Queen Bertha, the daughter of Floire and Blancheflor !” It 
was, indeed, Bertha herself, and the cl:apel was a little cell 
where Symon’s family, whose house was distant only four or 
five bow-shots, were accustomed to attend inass, and that day 
she had been accidentally left there alone. Who was ever 
astonished like King Pepin, when he thus unexpectedly fo:ind 
his long lost wife? He called Symon before him, questioned 
him on all the circumstances of his first meeting with the 
lady, and his answers, compared with the information pre- 
viously given by the three companions of Tybert, left room 
for no further doubt of the truth. It is enough to add that 
the lost queen was carried to Paris in pomp and triumph, that 
the Courts of France and Hungary were filled with joy, and 
that Queen Bertha lived long and happily with her royal hus- 
band, and became the mother of Charles Martel, who in his 
heroic career sent so many souls of unbelieving Saracens 
to ——, I will not imitate the old “gestour” in naming the 


lace. 
4 The hi of romantic literature is allied far more inti- 
mately than is commonly i ed with the of na- 
tions. The of this literature in each n sepa- 
rately is di by peculiarities of a national character, 
but @ constant relationship to the by re pe in 
other nations, and this reletionship exhibits ever more 
strongly as we trace it backwards to the remote ages of an- 


tiquity. ' 
n the earlier history of every people, before its conversion 
to Christianity, SL op dp elem 
its ey ee its 
ology. been formed at a very remote . 
aa recminied of o cumiitaation of the seligions of the 


milestones on our journey. We can always learn our measure 
from it. It should con’ our true experiences. Reading it 
occasionally we see the past, as the fisher saw - the buried city 
in the water-depths. Nor should we be deterredfrom a diary 
because our lines are cast in common places. Duty in any 
sphere composes the value cf existeace ; and our duties, what- 
ever they are, bring us step by step to the end, and are there- 
fore worthy at least our own record. It is possible, as it 
has been suggested, that the mind never loses anything once 
presented to it ; that the image once impressed is never erased, 
snd that at the final moment, at the soul’s leave-taking, like 
scenes on a transparency at the instant of illumination, the 
last spark of life will brighten the entire panorama of exist- 
ence. If this be the case, we might deprive the revelatious of 
half their terror by anticipating them, which could obviously 
be done through a diary. We need scarce tell our readers, how- 
ever, that if they contemplated a register of this description, 
their first direction to their heirs or executors should be to 
burn it. 





QUEEN BERTHA. 
A Tale of the Mediwval “ Gestours.” 


It was soon after the middle of the eighth century that King 
‘Pepin, according to ancient story, at length enjoyed the crown 
of es in that peace and tranquillity of which, during the 


fectually deprived him. His first queen had died childless, 
‘and he was anxious to provide an heir to his kingdom. Under 
these circumstances, he called together his council in haste, 
in order to consult them on the choice of a queen. Their 
voices were unanimous in favour of the beautiful and virtuous 
Bertha, only daughter of the King of Hungary. 

The king and queen of Hungary at this time were Floire 
and Blancheflor, personages no less celebrated in medieval 
romance than Pepin himself, and both they and their court, 
according to the story, were as well acquainted with the man- 
ners and language of France asif it had been their native 
land. When the Frankish messengers, sent to demand the 
hand of this princess, after traversing the numerous petty 
states into which Germany was then divided, reached at 
length the Hungarian Court, their embassy was received in 
the most favourable manner; and Bertha was entrusted to 

care to be escorted to the kingdom of her future hus- 
band. She was accompanied only by a female serf belonging 
to her father’s court named Margiste, Margiste’s daughter 
Aliste, and their kinsman Tybert. rgiste had been taken 
into the special favour of the king and queen of Hungary, 
end had been charged by them with the care of their donak 
ter; and Aliste, who bore a striking personal resemblance to 
the princess Bertha, had been educated rather as her compa- 
nion as her servant. 

Great was the rejoiciug when the princess Bertha entered 
Paris, and grand the display for her reception; the weddin 
festival was magnificent, and King Pepin’s palace resound 
with the strains of the most skilful minstrels that could be 
gathered together froin all parts. Everything seemed to de- 
note lasting prosperity and happiness. 

But, if we accept the teaching of medieval romancc, a mind 
of slavish origin, however high the individual might be raised 
in honour and dignities, always betrayed in the sequel its 
original baseness, and so it was in the present case. Amid 
the rejoicings and festivities which welcomed the arrival of 
Bertha in her confidential attendants, aware that they 
formed almost her sole credentials, were plotting treason and 
murder in order to substitute Aliste for the princess in Pepin’s 
household. It has just been stated that @ and Aliste 
bore a close resemblance to each other. By @ stratagem 
which was in accordance with the manners of former days, 
but > will hardly bear —. at present, the prince:s 
was induced to permit Aliste to take her place in the royal 
bed on the night of her nuptials, while she herself slept ‘with 
Margiste in an adjoining chamber. Before daybreak Bertha 
entered the chamber of Pepin silently to resume her place, as 
had been page’, when the slave who had been nating 
her rose holy Some the bed, and, having stabbed herself 
unperceived tly to draw blood, and placed the knife 
Sue hand of her uni mistress, awoke the king 
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meval barbarism. 
There is, however, a in the history of the civilisation 
of all nations, at which the original national mytho! 


loosens its grasp upon people minds, and then it makes a sud- | high degree, 


den step tow our modern notions of the character of ro- 
mance, This change is generally the result of national 
revolutions, of an intermixture with races of a higher 

of intellectual culture, or of conversion to 4» new n. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, who preserved their in- 
dividuality through a long pe’ after their settlement in this 
island, their p: tive romances seem to have remained very 
little modified to the latest period of their monarchy, and 
they only experienced the change alluded to after the Norman 
Conquest ; while among the Franks, who were thrown into 
more immediate and sudder contact with Roman civilisation, 
the original mythic romances seem to have been entirely lost 
long before we know anything of the literature of the people 
which was formed from the intermixture and fusion of the 
ancient and medieval races which took place so extensively 
in Gaul and Italy. 

The, first ap yn of these changes was the involunta 
confusion of the older mythic legends with Bern with whi 
they had no relation,and with more recent history from which 
they were altogether distinct. In this manner arose a new 
mythic age—the heroic period of tbe Christian middle ages ; 
and thus were formed the national romance cycles of the dif- 
ferent nations of modern Europe. The heroic age of France 
embraced the earlier reigns of the Carlovingian dynasty— 
those of Charles Martel, and Pepin, and Charlemagne—and 
the domestic feuds of turpulent chieftains, the bold crimes of 
a reckless and barbarous age, or the greater wars st the 
Saraceuic invaders, took the place of the primeval myths of 
the Frankish race, and became in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the subject of a very extensive class of French me- 
trical romances, which, from the belief that they were really 
historical, and that they related the gesta or d of real per- 
sonages, were distinguished by the general title of Chansons 
de geste. The number of these romances which still exist is 
very great, although but few have yet been printed. Many of 
them consist of long, wearisome details of imaginary wars 
and battles, which only interest us as pictures of medieval 
manners ; others paint to us more briefly scenes of domestic 
crime and treason, or the loves and gallantries of an age in 
which people took little pains to conceal or restrain the pas- 
sions by which they were agitated. One of the least compli- 
cated in its plot of this latter class is the story of Queen Ber- 
tha, as given above, which has been printed in France under 
the title of the Romans de Guz grans pies, Although 
‘the primitive representative of Bertha belongs to the mytho- 
logy of the northern peoples, and no such adventures ever 
happened to a queen of Pepin, yet her story, as given in the 
romance, was no doubt more or less that of many an injured 
lady in the middle ages. Tomas Wricar. 





ANOTHER WALK. 
BX ELIHU BURRITT. 


The “ learned Blacksmith” has made a second pedestrian ex- 
cursion, and printed his narrative thereof, under the title: “A 
Walk from London to Land’s End and Back.” We have not seen 
it; but find it thus reviewed in an English paper.— 2d. Alb. ° 


Since “A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End” was pub- 
lished, ten years ago, we have seen no book of travel, to our 
Cornubian finis terre, which we like so well as the one now 
before us. We have read it with pleasure, and have no re- 
serve in our liking, except in a few iculars, to be hereafter 
noticed, which is more than we could say of the author’s last 

ear’s “ Walk” in the opposite direction—to John o’Groat’s. 
that work the “ Notes by the Way” were so voluminous 
and ponderous, that few ers could muster courage to seek 
out the travel-narracive that struggled through them ; and the 
descri of scenery were so 
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eficient in character that it 
was hard for an inquisitive mind to discover any difference 
between the landscapes of Essex and Caithness. In the pre- 
sent volume, on the contrary, the author exhibits to us the 
as he foots it trom shire to | nial, A 
otes” to the story of his 


Confessedly written for American readers, and to impart 

tural information to friends in New England, this walk 
will find 
the coming winter. 
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THE ALBION 
orth of to the ; but it their | Queen’s , and found it difficult to express all his admire. 
w pasturage acre we protest agains’ Dairy 


tion of that remarkable building, which, in ornament and 
Although Mr. Burritt has for some time held office as Uni- | utility, combines the last conceptions of the late ‘Prince Con- 
he does not that he} sort. As might be expected, the accomplishment of the walk 
is something to be proud of. Perhaps Mr. Burritt was the first 
American who ever did it, and being at Bridgewater, on July 
15, he writes :— This was an anniversary to me of special 
interest. This day a@ year $50. I set out on my Walk from 
London to John o'Groat’s. uring the year I have measured 
the distance on foot between that extreme and Land’s End, 
and from the latter to this point on my way back to London, 
In addition to this pedestrianism, I have written a book of 
four hundred pages, travelled several thousand miles by rail- 
way, lectured about sixty times, and performed other labours 
with foot, tongue, and pen. So, on the whole, it has been one 
of the busiest as well as most enjoyable years of my life.” 


e can imagine 
leasure with which he stopped to chat with the 
acksmith—a most exemplary fellow—and heard 
the roar of the bellows, and looked around on the tools with 
which he had worked his own way upwards. We know that 
wayside forge. It stands in oné of the pleasantest parts of 
the pleasant vale of the Thames. The wages question occurs 
again and ; and we hear of a rustic e near Swin- 
= wee Hens lovey, a without dread A. oor 
a week ; of a wooden-legged jurnip-hoer w 
every week from his wages of 8s. See Mutual Society| We take leaveof Mr. Burritt with a wish that all his years 
which numbers 200 members—all rustic folk; and of poor|in England may be equally ble, and that he may pay 
lace-makers at Honiton, who work for queens and dames of| many a visit to his friend the Bideford postman, who, having 
and yet look hungry, thin, and weary, and have | grown corpulent and short-winded, now goes his round ina 
no hope of better times. eres But if the U.S. Consul at Birmingham intends to 
We were, of course, prepared for a remonstrance, if not| keep on writing books, we recommend him to look more 
something worse, on the condition of labourers in Dorset-| closely after his printer than he has done in his present work, 
shire, a county which phists delight to hold up as the) in which the misprints are by far too numerous: for example 
opprobrium of land. But Mr. Burritt bears testimony on | —‘ Reubeas” for Rubens ; “ Pompii” for Pompeii ; “ Danmo- 
this point which deserves attention, and which we can cor- | nidrum” forDamnoniorum ; “ Tintangel”, Tintagel ; “auricaria” 
roborate from our own observation made during a waik| for araucaria ; “ Pal” for Pol; “ Dal” for Dol ; “ celebreties,” 
through the county. “There is an impression abroad,” he | and many others. And what sort of building, may we ask, is 
says, “that the farm-servants in Dorset are reduced to the|a Turkish Moslem? and what are jollilities? And who was 
lowest stage of depression, receiving the smallest w and | the “ he” that went forth and wrote the tract which is destined 
living on the hardest fare. Several conversations with differ- | to outlive Stonehenge, namely, “ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
ent parties this day led me to believe that this impression} Plain”? In his next edition Mr. Burritt will do well to write 
comes from a misapprehension, or rather exclusion of one | she ; for that tract, as thousands of English folk know, was 
important element i the estimate. The labouring men in } written by Hannah More. 
this county, as in Wiltshire, receive generally only 8s. per 
week ; but there is this very considerable ce :—here 
every man with a family not only has a cottage and garden 
rent-free, but frequently an additional patch of land for} The Egyptians adored the cat as a divinity, and the Swiss 
growing potatoes; and sometimes he is tously supplied | have choser it as the symbol of liberty. History rarely con- 
with the fuel he needs, in the wood grubbed up in removing | descends to mention it, and poets in general ignore it, for, 


or trimming hedges ; and sometimes in coal itself. There is} however valuable its qualities, the cat is not poetical. Yet 


———_—_—_——. 


A WORD FOR CATS. 


also a very general agreement that the farm-labourers shall | Goldsmith has given it a place in his exquisite “ Hermit :”— 
have the small or imperfect wheat, called grysons, at ~ a Around in sympathetic mirth 


bushel, whatever the market price of wheat may 
Starting on the 3ist of May, 1864, Mr. Burritt walks up the 
banks of the Thames to Richmond, where he “ advises all 
Americans visiting London to put the Hill into their pro- 
gramme of enjoyment without fail.” He visits the house in 
which Thomson wrote the best part of his “Seasons,” and 
ended his days; and journeys on to the Queen’s Laundry, 
where he learns that a steam-engine, a manager, and thirty- 
four servants are employed in washing for all the Royal 
residences in the realm, except that at Balmoral. “ When EE Rr of those ag md which heaven 
the Queen is at Windsor,” he says, “twenty-four beskets, not have earth to know. 
averaging 150 tb. each, are sent away daily, or 8,600 Ib.,| As to “the brindled cat” that mewed thrice before the three 
equal to a ton-and-a-half of solid linen, making a heavy load | witches in “‘ Macbeth” entered the cave, we can only applaud 
for the stoutest yoke of ‘the King’s cattle, or of our own | Shakspeare’s good taste in giving her the precedence in that 
American oxen, There is a mangle in operation which is| grand scene. 
undoubtedly the most perfect and expensive machine of the} Many persons take pleasure in calumniating this excellent 
kind ever made. The bottom and upper plates are of solid | member of socicty, and we shall have something presently to 
glass. The former is seven feet in length, three feet and nine | say in its defence. For nearly a thousand years Western 
inches in width, and seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, | Christendom scarcely knew tie blessing of cats; and how the 
res! upon a slate 4 rats and mice were kept down when no four-footed policeman 
In the description of Windsor, we meet with much that is | patrolled the kitchen, is more than we can guess. In the 
intended exclusively for American readers, to whom the idea | tenth and eleventh centuries very high prices were given for 
of a royal dining-room or a royal tomb must be as unfamiliar | good mousers. They were of Nubian origin, and descended 
as arithmetic toa Cherokee. And is it for them that the | trom those domestic cats which the Egyptians certainly pos- 
turnpike road from Maidenhead to is made to pass | sessed, which exist to our own day in the form of mummies, 
through a “lovely region?” Lovely enough it is ata. few and are represented on many of the monuments of Thebes, 
miles to the right or left: but having footed more than once} No one knows how they found their way into Europe, but 
the whole distance from Hyde Park Corner to the heart of | there is reason to believe that the Romans imported them 
Berkshire, we have the best of reasons for believing that the/| from the banks of the Nile in small numbers and at rare in- 
loveliness is to be found only on the “ Ferest Road,” or along | tervals. Our ancestors had so high a sense of the usefulness 
the brink of the Thames. ‘The traveller who desires to see | of this :nimal, that Howel Dha, or Howel the Good, inserted 
oe, landscapes must eschew the highways. among his laws one expressly concerning it. The price of a 
th this habit of meting the best of ing, Our au-| kitling before it could see was to be a penny, and when it had 
thor defines Reading as “a live town,” with four noteworthy | killed a mouse, two pence. If its hearing or seeing was im- 
establishments, of which two are the Biscuit Factory and the | perfect, if it had not whole claws, did not go on killing mice, 
Gaol, and he asks, without answering the question, whether, | or proved a bad mother, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer 
if the biscuits were distributed to the neediest classes, there | the third part of its value. If any one stole or killed the cat 
would be less of crime than there now is? But concerning | that ded the prince’s granary, the fine he had to pay was 
a bread, he suggests that it is perhaps the prison | a milch ewe, with her lamb and fleece, or as much wheat as 
oaf is the pe and cheapest, that so many sin themselves | would cover the cat when held up by the tail with its head 
into the gaol for it. Social science (so-called) would do well | touching the floor. No reduction was to be made. The very 
to take a note of this. tip of pussy’s tail must be covered with the culprit’s wheat. 
A visit to a famous sheep-farm, within sight of the Berk- | Thus, the price given for cats was high, considering the value 
shire Downs, and a talk with the owner, who had made afor-|of specie at that period, and the fact of laws being made to 
tune in Australia, afforded’ occasion for the propounding of a} protect the breed of an animal which multiplies so fast, 
ry on what Mr. Burritt calls our “ ity without | shows that in the middle ages it must have been scarce in 
brakes.” “It is interesting,” he remarks, “to notice how | Wales. 
these colonial feeders, feelers and cree are making young) There is no creature which relapses more easily from the 
blood and vigorous nerve for Eng , keeping her up to a| domestic to the wild state than thecat. Neglect at home and 
quick-step march of repablican and colo-| the taste of wild and living food abroad often tempt it to 
ial, Australia, a continental edition of and its acti- | forsake the inhospitable hearth and, like a brigand, take to 
vities in another hemisphere, are the two lobes of one great | the woods. It prowls about, crouching under cover, and care 
heart, and beating with the same Saye impulses, and pro-| fully concealing itself from public view. It breeds among 
pel ing them all the v thickets, makes raids upon young rabbits, sleeps in the holes 
eeping her young and active with |mental life and business | of warrens, and banquets upon birds. Thus by degrees it 
ion, even to exuberance in some cases. . . . . .| loses its domestic habits, and becomes one of that race of wild 
ou will be surprised, in trave' up and down land, | cats which are stil) to be found in the North of Scotland and 
ip the first rank of com- | Ireland, and evenin Cumberland and Westmoreland. If the 
population of this country decreased as fast as it increases, ihe 
wild cat would be as plentiful among us as in the days of 
every IL, wieguees a charter to the Abbot of Peter- 
nent on which they have lived.” borough, permitting him “to hunt the hard, fox, and wild 
To an American, our English downs are a surprise, for hej cat.” And what do you suppose the Abbot did with this 
has never seen anything at all ne os in his own | produce of the chase? Why, he sold the skins to be sure, and 
prairie. with those who prepared them 
convents ; for it was ordained in 
Archbishop Corboy!’s canons, in 1127, that no abbess or nun 
should use more costl: 


Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 
The crackling faggot flies. 


It isa common thing enough to call men “dogs,” but Vo- 
lumnia in “ Coriolanus” calls them “cats.” In speaking of 
her son, she says:— 
’Twas you incensed the rabble: 
oF ! that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
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assemble, attracted their comrade’s piteous wailing. 
ef which was the more oda the cat that was burned alive, 
or the men and boys that kindled the bonfire? It is difficult, 
no doubt, to say what end is answered by the prolonged 
agonies and terror of the mouse before it receives the coup de 
, but the cat meanwhile is only following its instinct, 
which is at once one me and destructive. Ifshe had a bird 
between her claws instead of a small quadruped, she would 
bite off its head or wound it mortally at once, as if sensible of 
its chance of escape. Whatever detractors may say, she is 
capable of forming a ame | attachment to those who treat her 
kindly. “Le chat s’attache 4 la maison, et le chien 4 son 
maitre,” is simply a libel; nor will we accept the compliment 
to the dog when it is offered at the expense of the cat. All 
who observe this animal’s habits closely will discover in it 
fs of affection. You may often see a kitten which will 
run to the call of br = — and ei See how it = 
over the cabbages @ garden, es its way among the 
climbs up the favourite’s dress, and fixes Tiself on the 
of her neck! Here is another of the same tribe. Years 
its mistress left it with a friend, but when she returns, 
ever so long an interval, she is recognized and wel- 
comed. As soon as she is seated, it creeps round and round 
her, and jumps into her lap—a familiarity with which it 
honours no one else in the world. Did you never see a cat 
among the mourners when the master is dead? It is always 
Coding about for him. The dead man’s brother takes it 
with him on one of his circuits, and does everything he can 
to console it. But all in vain—the cat pines away, and lite- 
rally frets itself to death. We have seen it ourselves, and this 
instance is only one amongst many. 

As puss is not poetical, so also she is anything but musical. 
Mewing and caterwawling are as unlike harmony as a bag- 
pipe, a zampogna, or that vilest of all inventions of Jubal, the 
catcall, which the Spectator so humorously criticised in the 
days of Queen Ann. Yet we ought not to forget that to the 
cat we owe in part the most perfect of all instruments and 
the most exquisite music. Without her aid the violin-maker 
would be at a loss to find his strings, and Paganini would 
never have elicited such sweet and elaborate variations from 
a single chord. 

rr 


THE CHICAGO WATER WORKS. 


The Great Lake Tunnel (our tunnel) exhibits a favourable 
state of progression. It has now reached a distance of 4,850 
feet from the shore end, and is advancing at the rate of about 
twelve feet per day on the outer or lake end. The great 
crib is securely anchored, and three of the six iron cylinders 
have been successfully sunk. It will not be many days be- 
fore the necessary depth is reached, when workmen will 
commence excavating toward the shore. We shall probably 
have a friendly meeting under water of the two ends some 
time during the courze of the next year. While admitting 
the greatness of the design and the courage n to un- 
dertake the execution of so stupendous a project, itis yet 

uite questionable whether it will ever accomplish tke de- 
object, viz: A supply of pure wholesome water. Water 
is now obtained very near the shore, but when the tunnel is 
completed the inlet will be two miles distant ; the complaint 
now is that the impure waters of the Chicago River—at best 
acommon sewer, and the receptacle of all the filth from the 
distilleries, factories, and packing-houses—finds its way to 
the pumps, and from thence to the reservoirs. The tunnel, 
it is said, will obviate this difficulty, but I think only ina 
limited degree, for this filthy water will be carried even to the 
tunnel inlet with every breeze of wind from the west, south- 
west and south. The opening of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal—the work on which is to be commenced this Winter, 
the canal to be cut down to the level of Lake Michigan— 
will turn the waters of the Chicago River the other way, and 
with the current discharge the filth through the canal into 
the Illinois River. This work will more effectually purify the 
lake-water than all the tunnels which can be built; and this 
object once accomplished, an inlet to the city water-works 
would be just as good a half mile out in the lake as one two 
miles distant. 

The Artesian wells, now discharging one and a quarter 
millions gallons per day of the purest water ever seen on the 
face of the globe, continue. to excite a deal of wonder and 
curiosity. These wells are located near the city limits— 
about three miles from the City Hall—are seven hundred 
feet deep, and discharge an immense volume of clear, cold 
water. In several respects these wells are anomalies ; first, 
that the water which rises to the surface stands at 57 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is below the mean temperature of the lo- 
eality, while in all other deep wells the temperature increases 
in proportion to the descent; go that no water is found at a 
greater depth at much less than 75 degrees, and in the great 
wells at Charleston and in the basin of Paris, the range is up 
to 85 and 90 degrees, and then this waiter is free from the un- 
pleasant and disagreeable mineral taints so common to Arte- 
sian wells. Itis certified, under chemical analysis, to be the 
best article of drinking water ii the world, and from the 
force and power with which it comes to the surface—it has a 
head of one hundred and twenty-five feet above the level of 

Michigan—there seems to be no doubt but that by av 
enlargement of one of the wells tothe diameter of twenty 
inches, a sufficient eg pee ay at seventeen millions of 
gallons per day—could be obtained to meet the demands of 
the city for years to come, and this would fiow into the 
reservoir, without the aid of expensive engines, steam-pumps 


Another curious feature in regard to those welJs—and one 
which geologists have not explained—is found in the fact that 
are located in no at valley or depression, like the 

of Paris and London, but are out on the level prairie, 
surrounded for hundreds of miles by country of a like charac- 
ter. This fact, taken in connection with tre low temperature 
of the water and the great head of the fountains, seems to in- 
dicate i ae 5 ey in Se or ange Pew 
yond e Superior, an ond the Mississippi, ps 
away off in the Rocky mountains, who knows? It eo 
pered here that the existence of this water is a revelation of 
the mysterious spirits, and sony Ba wells bap vee by 
t powers—the design , among other things, to 

supply Chicago with an unlimited amount of pure, clear, cold 
water forever; and in view of the fact that we are now suf- 


Soy teat | nuisance, we send up an earnest er 
that it may true. Your renders may not Enow what the fish 


nuisance I will enlighten them, Regularly at about this 
season of the year 8 fish, thousand of gL pce 
the lake about the water inlet, and 80 clog e screens 
that it becomes im; ible to pump any water t 

the latter, when in they by 8,80me dead an 
some living, and find their way into every pipe and out of 
every faucet. You cannot draw a pitcher of water without 
ian five to fifty of these miniature whales, 
and the dead fish so impregnate the water that it is unbear- 


able and undrinkable. So we pray for the pure waters from neqparelie young geationen smenget 
the Artesian wells.— N. Y. Times. those we have just enumerated was returned on his 


influence ? 







































































THREE SPEECHES. 


Two or three eminent men have been making speeches 
lately—Mr. Horsman at Stroud, Mr. Cardwell at Oxford, and 
Mr. Bright at Rochdale. The speech of the Jatter has at- 
tracted much attention and provoked most discussion. It 
was occupied almost exclusively with the question of the ex- 
tension of the franchise, and was more moderate in tone and 
less denunciatory in spirit than the ues of Mr. Bright’s 
addresses. In politics he is for doing one thing at a time— 
step by step. A greater expansion of the electoral body, a re- 
distribution of seats in Parliament, and vote by ballot are all 
highly desirable projects, and must be dealt with sooner or 
later; but the Government, he thinks, ought to do nothing 
more in the coming session than attempt a settlement of the 
first and most important subject. He advocates such an ex- 
tension of the su as will leave no class in the nation un- 
represented. “I don’t say,” he observed, “such an extension 
as shall leave us in the position that no man shall be ex- 
cluded,” but that no class shall be excluded. He went 
on to show that the Act of 1882 was defective, in- 
asmuch as it enfranchised the whole of the middle 
and trading classes, but left unenfranchised those who live by 
manual labour; and he thought that a £5 rating or a £6 
rental franchise, on the yw e of the Reform Bill Fn sg 
by the Government of rd Aberdeen in 1854, and again by 
the Government of Lord Palmerston in 1860, would meet the 
—— of the country. between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, the terror of American 

n the event of the bill being carried, he does not advise a| merchants, the pride of British shipowners and freighters, the 
dissolution of Parliament, nor does he see its necessity ; butifthe| glory of the ‘‘Confederate Navy,” and the bright particular star 
new House of Commons should refuse to pass such a bill, then | among Anglo-rebel corsairs, Captain or Admiral Semmes has been 
he contends that Lord Russell ought to dissolve and appeal | brought under guard to Washington, where he awaits trial on 
to the people. He has confidence in the good faith and inten-| ignominous charges. His destruction of merchant vessels tbrilled 
tions of the Premier, but thinks that he may not show nerve | Great Britain with admiration, while his conduct in the fight off 
sufficient for the occasion. With regard to the county fran-| Cherbourg was so glorious that poor Winslow was put quite under 
chise he assumes that in the new bill it will come down to|a cloud for the time. Before the Kearsarge sent her 11-inch shot 
£10; and this is probable enough, seeing that even the Re-| through the Alabama, Semmes had oniy been lauded as the pirate 
form Bill of the Derby Government contained that proposi-| of the Petrel and the hero of the Hatieras ; but the channel en- 
tion, though it was encumbered with a clause as between | gagement overwhelmed him with tresh honours. He was féted by 
voting in counties and boroughs which took away all its | the authorities at Southampton ; pr i b d him, flags 
value. Mr. Bright glanced at the recent doings in Jamaica ;| waved for him, dinners were eaten and wine drunk for him; he 
and his allusion to the execution of Mr. Gordon, and to the| received the homage of men in high official pesition ; he was 
possibility of his bereaved wife presenting herself at the bar | toasted in compliments which Nelson in his grave might have en- 
of the House of Commons to demand justice on his murder- | vied ; he had the run of the best London clubs and the friend- 
ers, revealed all the orator’s old fire and beauty of thought| ship of the aristocracy; the drama celebrated his praises and 
and expression. We can see no trace in this speech of Mr. lampooned modest Winslow, who had blown him and his accursed 
Bright’s likelihood of accepting office. At present he is a| pirate-ship out of the water; he was the pride of British dock- 
power in the land; but if he were to become a member ot a and the pet of British drawing-rooms. And all for what? 
the Cabinet that power would be greatly impaired, and he | Why—so swift are Time’s revenges—all, to see the Confederacy, 
would do in an official position more injury than service to the | not many months later, eunk deeper than the Alabama, and to be 
Government. himself arrested—far in the interior of the Confederacy, where 

Mr. Cardwell’s speech derives its chief importance trom a | he was lying on the stocks, so to speak—and to be overhauled by 
passage it contains respecting the Commiasion which has been | 820ther opponent as relentless as Winslow. This time there was 
sent to Jamacia. He wasasked whether it was intended as a| 20 friendly Greyhound at hand, and, accordingly, Semmes could 
stigma upon Mr. Eyre, and he answered that it was not so|20t escape after surrender. Surely, if “ a sorrow’s crown of sor- 
intended. The Colonial Minister could hardly say less, on | Ow be remembering happier things,” visions of Southampton and 
the principle that every man is believed to be innocent until | London must add pangs to Captain Semmes’s present condition 
he is proved to beguilty ; but if Mr. Eyre himself were asked | ®t Washington. For the descent is greater from the very nature 
the question, he would unhesitatingly answer that the com-| of the charges now brought against him. he been acoused 
mission was a stigma. Mr. Cardwell’s remark is said to have of rebellion, insurrection, or treason itself, he might have folded 
given far greater pleasure at the Conservative Clubs than to his arms placidly, and relied upon the fact that he shared that 
some ot his own colleagues. Every day this Jamaica ques- imputation with Lee, Davis, Johnston, and other distinguished 
tion is swelling out into proportions that will probably end | Micers who have so provoked the sympathy of foreign nations, 
in a party fight. Mr. Bright, in his Rochdale speech, does | #4 with several millions of their followers. But he is charged 
not take this view of it, and declared his belief that the Con- with violation of the laws of war. Should this charge be estab- 
servative leader, Mr. Disraeli, has too much sense and taste to | lished against him, it may pluck him of much of fine plumage, 
aliow his party to appear as the defenders of the policy which and the waters will roll over his naval reputation, as they do 
has been pursued in Jamaica; but it must be remembered | °Ve" his Aladama, with her British guns and her gunners from 
that the occasions have not been few when all Mr. Disraeli’s | *8¢ eee Excellent. U. 8. Navy and Army Journal, 
influence was unable to stem the enth usiasm of his followers, | “4”: 2°. 
and he was reluctantly obliged to surrender his own discre- 
tion. Mr. Cardwell’s reference to our relations with America 
was made in the best spirit, and the way in which commerce 
knits together the unity of nations was gracefully and appro- 
priately treated. 

Mr. Horsman’s speech was principally devoted to praising 
the Volunteer movement—rather a thread-bare subject; but 
the occasion on which it was delivered was a dinner given by 
Mr. Horsman himself to the officers and men of the corps 
which he commanded. He showed that the influence of Eng- 
land in the councils ot Europe and of the world was amaz- 
ingly strengthened for good, from the moment the Queen was 
enabled todeclare that within her kingdom were a quarter of 
a million of armed men, Volunteers, ready at a moment’s 
notice to defend the soil on which they were bred.—Zuropean 
Times, Jan. 6. 


have as a right as any one else to devote themselves to 
the of the country, either in Parliament or in any de- 
Ss of government they are fit for. it is in many ways 

r the advantage of the country that they should do so, and 
certainly the time is a long way off when Englishmen, as a 
general rule, will feel disinclined to give due weight to rank 
and birth in those who are candidates for their fayour. We 
never wish to see the House of Commons without such mem- 
bers as Lord Stanley and Lord Cranbourue, or even Lord Har- 
tington, Lord Naas, and Lord Elcho. We should not object 
to Lord Amberley, if he were satisfied to sit for Tavistock 
and would not ask to be made a Cabinet Minister. But it 
would be taste, to put it at the lowest, in those Peers 
whose infiuence is paramount in the constituencies of the 
country, to pay some attention to capacity and character in 
their relations or followers whom they choose to send to the 
House of Commons. Where there is no ability there should 
at least. be some experience ; and it is going rather too far to 
put up a Lord Tyrone or a Lord Uffington as the proper re- 
—— of men so many of whom are mp ere to them 

everything but rank and fortune.—London Review. 





THE DUST-HOLE. 


RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 
From being the chief hero (in Transatlantic eyes) of the fight 





——$<————— 
A WARNING TO BRITISHERS. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


Sit,—I send you enclosed a letter from the Paris correspon- 
dent of one of our city papers; and if you don’t tremble in 
your boots when you read it, and ponder over what would be 
the consequence if we were to take you contemptible British- 
ers in hand, my name ain’t Hannibal Cholip. 

Just think of it—a t living historian (not a dead one) to 
say in his hearing: “Truly they are a great people !”— With 
what contempt I look on you foreigners, and what obligations 
Iam under to that brilliant and truthful correspondent for 
reminding me of my true greatness! Yours, &., 

St. Louis, Jan. 19. HANNIBAL 

This is the passage, to which Hannibal alludes : 


* You who live at a distance from the results of this rot policy, 
ean scarcely, I fear, sufficiently appreciate the effect it has pro- 
duced upon other nations. To judge of these, it is necessary to 
be living here in Europe and listen, with pleased ears, to the busy 
murmur of admiration everywhere around. ‘Truly, they 
are a great people’—en vérité c’est un grand peuple—said a on liv- 
i torian and great authority in my hearing the other day, 
‘wien expatiating upon recent American action and influence. 
And [ might quote expressions of the same sentiment almost ad 
infiniti.” 3 
coir milaioensient ‘ 


QUIS SEPARABIT ? 


A Chapter of the Order of St. Patrick was held on the 
28th ult., in St. > ange Vege pe A E, i 
Lieutenant, Gran , for purpose i c 
Earl of Charlemont as a Knight Companion. To some spec- 
tators (says a correspondent of the London Times) this instal- 
lation might seem an antiquated pageant, without significance 
in this practical and enlightened ; but a writer, evidently 
of the common order, in the Dai regards it i 
very different light, and touches so gracefully on the history 
of the Order that I am tempted to give the article at length : 


Dublin bas witnessed during the past year two State cere- 
monials as brilliant as they were national—the splendid 
of the Exhibition in May, and the in- 

wey! ee. = been a 
0 f St. Patrick, though it ran Orders of the 
ure Thistle, is not one of antiquity ; it still wants 
seventeen years to complete its century, and it is actually 
four years younger than one of the hts, whose upright 
form, decorated by stars and medals clasps commemora- 
tive of several of England’s victories, was the most striking 
figure in yesterday’s a boner Hey ree ee 

n e of Lord 
the world’s history a United 


CHOLIP. 


—_——__. —__—_— 


AN ARISTOCRATIC HOUSE. 


Hardwicke’s Shilling House of Commons is a very accessible 
and sufficiently reliable authority. Referring to it, we find 
that more than one hundred sons and brotherspf Peers have 
been returned to the new Parliament. There are four or five 
Irish Peers besides, whose sympathies certainly go with their 
order. Add to these, relations not quite so near, such as 
nephews and cousins, and connections by marriage, such as 
sons-in-law and brothers-in-law, and it will be found that about 
a moiety of the whole House are most intimately connected 
‘with the Peerage. Add to these again the representatives of 
nomination boroughs and other constituencies where lordly 
influences are in th.c ascendant, and nothing can be clearer than 
that the House of Lords contributes to the formation and 
direction of the House of Commons to an extent that readers 
one assembly very much an appendage of the other. A few 
examples will show the amount of influence possessed by 
individual members of the Peerage. The Duke of Devonshire 
has in the House of Commons a brother and three sons; the 

uis of Abercorn, a brother and two sons; the Duke of 
Buccleuch, two sons; the Marquis of Salisbury, two sons; the 
Earl of Derby, two sons; the Marquis of Westminster, two 
sons and a nephew ; the Marquis of Ailesbury, two brothers; 
the Duke of mond, two brothers; the Duke of Rutland 
two brothers; the Duke of Newcastle, two brothers; the Eark 
of Enniskillen, an uncle and a brother; Earl Co: , the 
same ;. Lord Feversham, a brother and a son; Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, an uncle and a son. It will at once be said that in some 
of these cases the return of the members was quite indepen- 
dent of family influence ; that Lord Stanley, for instance, does 
not owe his election at Lynn, nor Lord Claud John Hamilton 
his election at Londonderry, to territorial power or family 
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and cheering the she to move in 
pig ten wernig fl of ae lends 


and D ed ona in literature. 
Frederick the Great was still alive, and Voltaire had only 
been a few months dead. These eventful years, w 


creasing. At the 

fraternity of Knights in Ireland, deriving its name from the 
ee saint, — wae aged ney the — ey 
he gold links of a Knight’s collar are “ roses and harps in- 
od.” his is wreathed w and his 


oms, of that harmony and brotherly 
love which alone are wanting to render Ireland the happiest 
and most prosperous country in the world. The first Chapter 
of the Order was held in Dublin Castle, by Earl Temple, 
Lord-Lieutenant, on the 11th of March, 1783, and a famous old 
print has perpetuated the first installation banquet, given by 
the earl in St. Patrick’s-hall, on the very spot where yester- 
day’s ceremonial was held. Here were assembled at that time, 
as at the present, the rank and beauty of the Irish metro- 
lis ; and a Charlemont was then, too, the foremost figure 
n the picture. The Knuights-founders were well selected. 
Leinster, Inchiquin, Westmeath, Tyrone, Mornington, 
Charlemont, and Clanricarde were names of which any na- 
tion might be proud. The existing Knights are of equal 
standing, and have been as fairly chosen. The Earl of Roden 
and the Marquis of Downshire are as faithful exponents of 
the Conservative element in the Irish peerage as the Earl of 
Granard and the oy a of Clanricarde are of the Liberal. 
Science, literature, and 


Rosse. 
Fingall connects with the Order all the historic and religious 
antecedents of his title. 

The senior Knight—Lord Roden—was royally made, being 
the last survivor of those invested by George IV. in 1821, an 
the ear] still wears, we believe, the very ribbon, faded though 
it be, which he received from the King’s hands. There are, 
however, two names wanting on the roll of Knights— 
Leinster and Ormonde. Among the banners in Pa- 
trick’s renovated cathedral one looks in vain for “ the 
red saltire” of the Geraldines, or “ the 
Butlers. The stall of the Prince Consort 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Earl of Dublin, has 
as yet no banner in the choir. Dark and troubled times 
have there been between the foundation of the Order and the 

nt era; yet the star of St. Patrick, with steady and un- 
immed li hi, has shone through them all. Its brilliancy of 
ears become still more conspicuous. Fostered b 
its Grand Masters, and sustained by a selection of noble 
Knights, the chivalrous institution of Ireland, founded as it 
was to bind the two countries together, will continue to 
ourish, in common with the Garter and the Thistle of Great 
Britain. It is indeed a golden and a polished link, to be b 
“ Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride” preserved unbroken. Quis 
Separabit? says the very motto of the Order. 





Rerort upon MiItpEw in Corron Goops.—An elaborate 
report upon mildew in cotton is has been prepared by a 
committee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee are of opinion “ that a large portion of the mildew 
arises more from an ignorant use of certain materials and 
processes in sizing than from any culpable intention in their 
adoption.” Undue dampness, induced either by the use of 
certain drugs or by the artificial introduction of water intu 
= fibres, ary - _ the —y cause of the — The 

perfect ng wi amp cellarage, the artificial 
application of steam or water during weaving, or, as is often 
the case, after the manufacture of the goods, are strongly con- 
demned. The use of oils in large amount is declared to be 
“open to danger,” and manufacturers are warned against the 
admixture of certain saline compounds with the size, either 
directly or by the employment of adulterated soaps, tallow, 


and grease. “It w appear,” says the report, “ that a re- 
turn to size is of mmnetiate necessity, and this is 
the most for the evils that have gradually 


—- e cloth trade.” 

to See cee Geemeien te ho neds & peding ne bee 
any very considerable uence in producing the which 
fos bone oo ; nor can assent to the view that 


chamber will be held on the 24th inst. for the purpose of con- 
sicering the best means of devel the commerce of India, 
= reference to the supply cf cotton from that coun- 
_ paper. 











and has no children, no heir save a brother, also likely to 


leave no family after him.—Letter from Madrid. 





Drep—On the 2nd instant, s¢ Canterbury, England, EpwaRrD 
years, 


x | Woorrton, Esq., J. P., aged 





Drep—At his residence, Solitude, Flat Rock, Henderson County, 
North Carolina, on the 7th December, 1865, CuaRLES Bakine, 
Esq., in the 92nd year of his age. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1866. 
The Cabinet and the Commission ; Both Complete. 

At last the muster-roll of her Majesty’s confidential ad- 
visers is filled up, Earl Russell having gathered courage as 
the session of Parliament drew near, and committed himself 
and his fortunes to the support of the ultra-Liberals. Even 
Mr. Bright’s name has been whispered in connection with 
the long-protracted vacancy; nor were there wanting be- 
lievers in that gentleman’s desire for office, whereto was at- 
tributed the moderated and modified tone of his late Reform 
pronunciamento at Rochdale. But the impassioned Quaker, 
the dreamy man of business, the general fault-finder, the sur- 
geon who lays open the cores of the body politic without a 
thought of healing them, remains unfettered by official ties. 
No aristocrat, halting between Whiggery and Conservatism, 
has been won over to the Premier’s side; neither has he 
strengthened jhimself afresh by going beyond the charmed 
circle in search of a supporter. He has merely invited Mr. 
Goschen to take a more exalted position in the pub- 
lic service; and that fortunate individual becomes the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and a Cabi- 
net Minister, without having won his spurs in the 
subordinate appointment, to which he was so recently nomi- 
nated. It was thought indeed that Mr. Goschen’s mercantile 
experience and abilities eminently qualified him to fill with 
acceptance and usefulness the post of Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. Yet in six weeks’ time we find him pro- 
moted to a sinecure, the chief duties of which are to render 
the Government vivd voce assistance, in the great Parliamen- 
tary struggles that are almost a part of our system. Whence 
this rapid promotion? Has Mr. Goschen made friends to 
himself among his colleagues of to-day; or is it more and 
more essential to the tottering Whigs, that they shouid amal- 
gamate with free-traders and advocates of reform? We shall 
see presently, when the session fairly opens. At present it is 
only needful to remind the reader that Mr. Goschen, M. P. for 
the city of London, is (politically) a youngster of thirty-five, 
and that he has had a seat in the House of Commons during 
three years only. Nevertheless, come what may to Earl 
Russell and his clique, we rejoice ourselves to see the old 
traditionary nonsense about long training set aside, in favour 
of an individual whose merits are marked and personal. 

As with the Cabinet, so with the Jamaica Commission; it 
is complete at last. With Sir Henry Storks and Mr. Russell 
Gurney is associated Mr. John Blossett Maule, Recorder of 
Leeds, who was long prominent as a criminal lawyer on 
the Northern and Midland circuits, and who for five or six 
years past in his judicial position has exhibited remarkable 
aptitude and efficiency. Mr. Maule, it may be added, isa 
son of the late Solicitor to the Treasury, and not related to 
the Judge whose name he bears. The Commissioners have 
all proceeded to the Island: and with them have gone not a 
few other Commissioners, some delegated by philanthropic 
societies and temporary associations for the so-called purpose 
of seeing justice done, and some representing the journalism 
of London. On the whole, the impatient public ought to be 
satisfied that every effort at an impartial investigation will 
be made ; and this, notwithstanding certain hints that 
were dropped by Mr. Cardwell, the Colonial Min- 




















ister, in an after-dinner speech at Oxford, which arg 


briefly touched upon in an extract elsewhere, though we think 


that too much importance has been attached to them. One 
thing is certain—the Court of Enquiry will be watched with 
no less jealousy than attention ; and if there be in its proceed- 


ings none of the spectacular and solemn augustness that ren- 





humiliation. 
Gleanings from Home, 

Not only has Lord Russell, as we have seen, endeavoured 

in the reconstruction of his Cabinet to make to himself friends 


connection with a Lordship or the Secretaryship of the Ad- 


dered the trial of Warren Hastings so memorable, it must still 
be regarded with profoundest interest. As to the issue, it can- 
not, we repeat, in the nature of things be approached without 
pain. Was Governor Eyre, and were the military authorities, 
justified in their severe measuzes ?—then the Queen rules over 
a Colony of disaffected and murderous savages. Were they 
not justified ?—then is there no escape from a sense of national 


among the extremists of the progressive party; the name of 
Mr. Stansfeld, the friend of Mazzini, is again mentioned, in 


miralty. Nor is this all. The provident Premier has also 
bethought himself of the need to pacify a possible foe. When 
Lord Palmerston died, the flippant vagaries of Sir Robert 
staid and formal suc- 


of party ties, and specially addicted to blurting out disagree- 
able truths on the floor of the House. He could not be kept 
in office, of course ; but neither could he be allowed to depart, 


shaking off the dust of his feet against those whom he was 
leaving. What was to be done? Would a Peerage mollify the 
irate Baronet? Rumour says that a Peerage was offered him, 
and declined. How far Rumour speaks truth, we know not; 
but we read in the Gazette that to Sir Robert has been awarded 
a Grand Cross of the Bath, a distinction generally bestowed 
upon those who have done the State good service by sword 
or voice or pen—ceriainly not fitted for one whose claims 
upon his Sovereign and his country are something less than 
negative. We confess we should experience a malicious sense 
of pleasure, if Sir Robert, some night, in all the splendour of 
the Red Ribbon, should be found voting in the ranks of the 
Opposition. Perhaps it is to cover the scandal of this ap- 
pointment, that another honorary boon has been awarded to 
Science. Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, whose fame rests 
upon his discovery or application of the properties of chloro- 
form, has followed the leading men in Geology and Surgery. 
A Baronetcy has been conferred upon him, as upon Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison and Sir W. Fergusson. 
The trials of the Fenians at Cork, before the Special Com- 
mission, have been brought to a close, the Government de- 
clining to prosecute all the prisoners within its power. A 
commercial traveller, being an educated man, was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment. Two Americans were acquitted. 
The trials have been resumed at Dublin, and the almost un- 
chequered success of the prosecutions is again to be chro- 
nicled. More than usual interest will attach to that ofa 
warden of the prison whence Stephens escaped. The secret 
concerning his means of evasion kas been so far well kept; 
and indeed, notwithstanding that his presence in Paris has 
been confidently announced, is it certain that he is yet out of 
Ireland ?—A rumour prevailed at one moment that the Lord- 
Lieutenant, travelling by railroad in the neighbourhood of 
Mullingar, had been shot at; but the story turns out to be 
a hoax. So also, we are not inclined to believe the 
report circulated here yesterday, to the effect that twen- 
ty-one of these crazy Irishmen had been landed at 
Sligo, armed with revolvers and other weapons, and 
had been immediately arrested. Whence came they? 
The seizure of pikes and percussion caps at Dublin, and 
the arrest of persons concerned in manufacturing them— 
another story—has more semblance of truth—Two more 
mischief-makers have been seized in London, charged with 
endeavouring to seduceja soldier to desert his colours and 
join them. The wretches ought to have been set down 
in the Barrack-yard, and the troopers exhorted, more Hiber- 
nico, not to nail their ears to the pump! 
Terrific weather has prevailed along the British coasts, and 
the maritime disasters have been many and serious.—Mone- 
tary trouble has been efperienced in the commercial circles 
of London; but the Revenue Returns for the year just past 
are deemed satisfactory in an eminent degree. A popular 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be a pleasing novelty.— 
These are the home gleanings of nearly a fortnight. At the 
moment of writing, the latest intelligence is dated at Lon- 
derry, the 12th inst. 

The European Continent. 

The New Year's speech of the Emperor Nagoleon is always 
expected with keen curiosity. On the ist of January last 
past, his Majesty was sententious as usual, and in a laboured 
paragraph gave expression to peaceful sentiments. The sum 
of it was that his Majesty would be “ happy, above all, if the 
experience of accomplished events enables us to augur a long 
day of peace and prosperity for the world.” Amen, O Delphic 
oracle! So be it! The words were as little significant as the 
generality of royal speeches in England. Still, there is a 
tendency towards calm in the Imperial mind; and there is 
scarcely room to doubt that Louis Napoleon would be glad to 
oblige the Americans and evacuate Mexico, if he could save 
the honour of his flag, and be granted the payment of his late 
expenses, or even the original debt of Mexico to French sub- 
jects, which was made the pretext for invasion. 

In Spain, cn the contrary, the surface, not of affairs only, 
but of the country also, is troubled. But we know so little 
of the actual state of Spain, that the meaning of incidents is 
hidden from us. With what object, on whose behalf, is Gene- 
ral Prim in revolt? To the mountain region round Toledo 
he has succeeded in drawing off some few thousands of Queen 
Isabella’s troops; and the Government at Madrid affects to 
treat the insurrection as contemptible. Signs, however, of 
considerable uneasiness, on, ifs part, are manifest, in this 
presence of a revolutionary spirit. Martial law is proclaimed 
at Madrid and elsewhere. The unpopularity of the Queen is 
notorious. It is not long since the Spanish Peninsula was 
supposed to be waking up from its long lethargy, and bent 
upon taking its place among industrious and progressive na- 
tions. The tidings at present indicate the reverse of all this, 
and will therefore have been the cause of much disappoint- 
ment and regret. 


Enforcement of the U. 8 Neutrality Laws. 

On Tuesday last, the U. S. Marshal seized and has detained 
in this port a steamer, the Meteor, supposed to have been 
fitted as a Chilian privateer. The act was done, on informa- 
tion from the Spanish Consul’s office. We do not yet know 
that any examination of the cargo has been made, the vessel 
being nominally bound to Panama, nor that the legal rights 
of the case have been formally tested. This testing will come 
in due time. At present we are only informed through the 
public journals that Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. W. M. Evarts, who have so often eloquently rebuked 
England for alleged remissness in enforcing her own laws, 
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have flown to the rescue of the Meteor from the clutches of 
the U.S. officials, indignant at the thought of interference 
with the rights of independent traders. It does make such a 
difference whose ox is gored ! 

Furthermore, we have been treated, in connection with 
this affair, to not a few Pharisaic self-congratulations in our 
neighbours’ columns upon the honesty, promptitude, 
dignity, and so forth, shown on this occasion by the young 
Republic. The law here is declared to be a model law ; 
while England is reproached for the thousandth time with 
having folded her hands and suffered innumerable privateers 
to escape out of British ports,when the object was to “prey,” &c. 
Really the writers of such stuff can never have heard of the 
many instances in which an actual stop was put to contem- 
plated outfits during the late war, and of the prodigiously 
voluminous law proceedings that took place in consequence. 

There have been silly rumours during the week, that a Fe- 
nian privateer had gone to sea, to capture British vessels. 
We have the utmost contempt for Irish intelligence in every- 
thing that pertains to their absurd but dangerous plot, if plot 
it may be called. Still, we do not think that they are such 
absolute fools as to risk their precious necks in such unprofi- 
table adventures. A broken head at Donnybrook may be 
plastered ; but there is no recalling, alive, a pirate hung at 
the yard arm. 












































































t id be unjustifia- | and Mr.Wm. Da 8 legitimate successor of Harle 

war, believing, as an American citizen, it would be unj | ras an int perigee egi me py brighter 
ble, and detrimental to the interests of the American people, very great extent ae 'enee Helena, Demetrius, Lysander, and 
and that repose is necessary to prosper our industry, and feel- | H 
ing satisfied that the Government of the U. 8, under the Pre- oie well Shakspeare in these four Eamemege depicts the 

. i. passions it sway 
sidency of its present distinguished chief magistrate, does ~~ — ! gd asame he impresses st == the 4-4 
not intend any such movement, I cannot commence iu the| ton, lataitl y~ 4 po words p ed from an 

1 

path of organization leading to war upon the one hand or hu-| ind in him the freest feld, ia which the one always offers, new 
miliation on the other; for an organization to get men advantages to the other, while both seem to o strive with an eternal 
into a movement of Revolution, is against the law of nations, | Sis forth your ‘coul, thet bh é —  .. ° ot it: wh ti 4 
and will be cut short just as soon as the effort assumes a pro- 3 
portion that will justify its notice by the National authori- 


elegant drapery of words he addresses the ear, and by s charming 

alternation of intellect and imagination he draws you to the Lb 4 

ties."—Finally, Mr. Lochrane reminds his countrymen of a 4 
past illusion, not at all inapplicable to the actual time: “The 


est summit of fascination and delight. Who can contemplate 
American Government will not set aside the teachings of 


heroic character of Helena in her doting fondness for Demetrius, 
without melting at the feet ofa spirit so sweet, so pe | in 
trial, 
Washington, for the Irish eloquence of Mr. O’Mahony, or 
Mr. Roberts. Kossuth, who was really great, was car- 


80 intense and devoted in ? uld have 
thet brightest gem 
ried from this country by a wave of popular indig- 


depicted in such glowing .colours m of God’s 

creation —a loving, constant woman ? _ aware of the difficulty 
nation when he argued against it. When the champ- 
ions of the Irish Revolution ask for interference to 


of sustaining such a part, we admit that Miss Louise Hawthorne 

supported it witn a care surprising for one who is yet young in 

likes, 
sustain the purpose of their organization, the American 
people are not so quixotic as to invite a war that would 


the mysteries of her delightful art. No one can, when she 
exhibit more dignity, and refinement than she in the imper- 
sonation of the Ath aid.. She must, however, forgive us, 
prostrate commerce, and paralyze the resources of the coun- 
try, to give Ireland a Republic, nor will they be so prodigal of 
power as to guarantee its existence.” 


when we say with the kindest possible feeling, how highly im- 
portant it is, that she should endeavour by means of a thorough 

Mr. Lochrane’s pamphlet ought to be printed entire, ani 
circulated in the neighbourhood of Union Square. 


command over each look, gesture, and action, to sink her own 
individuality in that of the poet. Doubtless by degrees her ex- 
PAusic, 
The chief event of the coming week will be the resumption of 


perience and knowledge will become wider, but she will best 

cultivate her peculiar nature when she seems to be going most 

out of herself. The Dramatic, as well as other departments of Art, 

requires the whole being, spirit as well as body; and itis only insuch 
Italian Opera by Mr. Maretzek, which is to take place on Thurs- 
day evening, when “ L’Africaine” will be given.—The most inter- 
esting"novelty promised in the new season is Meyerbeer’s “L’ Etoile 
du Nord,” in which Miss Kellogg has a charming part, that she 


condition that it can secure the highest step of Art—a representa- 

= of ali humanity. And these remarks are not only applicable to 
almost entirely learned and mastered, from pure liking for it, be- 
before the manager had said a word of his intention to bring it 


iss Hawthorne, but to her fair coadjutor Miss Parker, the Hermia, 
out. 


and also to the lovers for the hour, Messrs, James Duff and Colin 
For to-night there is the Philharmonic Concert at the Academy, 


Stuart, the Lysander and Demetrius. Yet all these artists, if not 
ri to the highest point of dramatic excellence, at least left the 
with a tempting programme, and Mr. James Wehli as the piano- 
forte soloist. 































































The Fillibusters on the Rio Grande. 

It has been asserted for some time past by those who are 
likely to be well-informed, that the Government at Washing- 
ton is extremely desirous to avoid any collision whatever 
with France, upon the Mexican question, leaving the settle- 
ment to time, or negotiation, or the anticipated course of 
events. A convincing proof that such is President Johnson’s 
policy was forthcoming yesterday, when a telegram from New 
Orleans, dated the 24th inst., made known the fact that Gen- 
eral R. Clay Crawford had been arrested and conveyed to Fort 
Jackson, by orders from the War Department. It was under 
the direction, or with the connivance, of this officer, that the 
late raid was made on Bagdad, the issue of which remains yet 
to be seen. It is satisfactory to find that there is a power at 
Washington, that can control these restiess Generals. 

The unpopularity, in France, of French interference in 
Mexico is likely enough to bring about an abandonment of 
Louis Napoleon’s designs: It would be wise to leave this an- 
tagonistic sentiment to work and widen, if the American 
nation has made up its mind that Imperialism at its elbow, 
even on a diminutive scale, endangers its own massive in- 
stitutions, or that anarchy throughout Mexico itself is prefer- 
able to a settled government. 





mind free of disappointment and void of offence. 

We ought to say, en nt, that the scenic painter, Mr. Tirrel, 
attached t6 this estab’ shment, deserves the warmest encomiums 
for his part upon canvas, and to him may be attributed a portion 
of that success which has been achieved at the Park Theatre 
during the past four weeks.—The costumes in general were respec- 
table, and in some cases elaborate. The music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. A. Sedgwick, though not what may be termed effi- 
cient, ap d to please the audience; and although detached 

ments of Mendelssohn’s music were given in a somewhat 
“sketchy” form, still the whole passed off with credit and could 
not have offended the ear of the most critical. 
ing everything from a liberal point of view, we do not 
hesitate to say that Mrs. Conway has accomplished a very desira- 
ble object; and we trust it will not be long before she makes her 
trons and the = further acquainted with works of ster- 
ing merit. And me it is impossible to be always produci: 
works of Shakspeare, yet there are other authors whose standard 
if not so high, is not the less useful in the education and eleya- 
tion of public taste, and the truthful personation of —. 
APEX. 





Brama. 


In the absence of any local novelty in the theatrical world, I 
give up my space to the contribution of a Brooklyn correspon- 
dent, who chronicles a worthy dramatic enterprise in that city. 
In the first place, however, attention is due to the subjoined 
communication from Mr. T. B. De Walden :— 

To the Dramatic Editor of the ** Albion.” 

My dear Sir,—As I have commenced legal proceedings against 
George Wood, agent and manager for the lessee of Wood’s thea- 
tre, in matters connected with the production of the “ Balloon 
Wedding,” I abstain from making the apologies due from me to 
the public for its performance in the shape it was presented, un- 
til the subject has been adjudicated upon by the Court. 

I remain, &c., T. B. De Waxpzn. 
New York, Jan. 26, 1866. 


Dramatic Art. 


Facts and Fancies. 


It is now positively announced that the Hon. Mr. Wilmot 
has resigned his seat asa member of the New Brunswick 
Government. This step is said to be taken on account of 
dissatisfaction about a recent appointment to the Bench. 
————Miss Harriet Lane, who is a niece of President Bu- 
chanan, and was mistress of the ceremonies during that gen- 
tleman’s Presidency, has just been married to Henry E. 
Johnston, Esq., a wealth ker of Baltimore————The 
sale of the Hunter collection of old pictures, last week, was a 

le failure. Modern and fashionable artists alone com- 
mand high prices in this market.————The speed of ice- 
boats is often discussed. During a late regatta at Newburgh, 
on the Hudson, the winner sailed eight miles in seven min- 
utes ! One of the prettiest of Christmas customs is the 
Norwegian practice of giving on Christmas day a dinner to 
the birds. On Christmas morning every gable, gateway, and 
barn door is decorated with a sheaf of corn fixed on the top 
of a pole, wherefrom it is intended that the birds shall make 
their Christmas dinner.—-——The maritime losses of the 
early winter have been enormous, and have sorely tried in- 
surers. The Columbian Marine Company, a very important 
institution, has been consequently compelled to wind up its 
affairs. The assets, however, are said to be sufficient to meet 
all liabilities, and the Company, it is thought, will recom- 
mence business————-An exchange paper gives reasons for 
not publishing « poetic effusion: “The rhythm souads like 
pumpkins rolling over a barn floor, while some lines appear 
to have been measured with a yard stick and others with a 
ten foot pole.”. The trade in petroleum, in Scotland, is 
fast assuming a most profitable appearance, aad bids fair 
promise of wealth to those on whose lands the mineral (shale 
coal) is found. The estates on which it is, at present, most 
extensively worked are those of the Earl of Buchan, near 
Edinburgh. —The population of Paris is now slightly 
above half that of London—namely, 1,667,841, and has as 
near as possible doubled since 1832—hat is in 33 years— 
when London had exactly the population which Paris has 
now. It seems therefore that the two great capitals are in- 
—n at an equal rate, but Paris, if anything, the faster— 
as London scarcely exceeds 3,000,000 yet, even allowing for 
the increase since 1861. -——Reporters ought to be more 
careful. In the report of a down East Agricultural Fair, ou- 
curs the following : “ Best bed comforter—Miss Mary Hall.” 
- It is stuted that the Falls ot St. Anthony are rapidly 
undergoing a change ; that ee | the spring of 1850 they re- 
ceded avout two hundred and fi ”, feet to the middle of the 
river, and nearly one hundred and forty feet further the next 
spring. It is not improbable that in a few years they will be 


A Sensible Irishman. 

Called upon occasionally to denounce in unmeasured terms 
the madness and criminality of the Fenian Brotherhood, we 
are all the more rejoiced to find that a gentleman, in whom 
that organization evidently puts some trust, has had the 
courage to use with them the plain language of disapproval. 
We have received, in pamphlet form, “ A Letter on Fenian- 
ism,” by the Hon. O. A. Lochrane, of Macon, Georgia; and 
we assume that its author enjoys the confidence of the body 
to whom he writes, because his published remonstrance is 
neither more nor less than a response to their own invitation 
to address them. 

The arguments used by Mr. Lochrane are not now used 





THE PARK THEATRE, BROOKLYN. 

Whatever may be the general impression on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic respecting the decline of the legitimate drama—how- 
ever mercenary and frivolous may be the views ascribed to the va- 
rious impressarii of the different Theatres in this city—how much 
soever cu os ey their part and the existence of an almost un- 
quenchable thirst for novelty on the side of the public may influ- 
ence theatrical vicissitudes—or whatever may be the cause, which 
gives rise to the unblushing exhibitions of dramatic productions 
of the very lowest literary order—there can be no shadow of a doubt 
that such efforts, so low in standard, redolent as they are in the 
majority of instances of false logic and worse grammar, must 
rely for their in repr tation more upon the hot imagi- 


n re 
2 nation, active jaws, and hasty judgment oi ill-assorted interpre- 
for the first time; but they are put with unusual force, and ion. hone J what should be the © well Sonepered ron sng 


cover more ground than is usually covered by men whose —. by the gentle influence of a gradual, careful, and complete 
native tendency to oratorical display cannot be altogether | education. 

P P . Indeed to be brief, while dismissing the probable causes that 
concealed. That this publication produced much effect, ase often assigned fic the decline of the Drama, it is refreshing. to 
yond a momentary disappointment, we can scarcely pretend | be able to turn from such sorry reflections e mofe gratefu' 

lati f the heroi t dco doin f th 

to hope ; “ no logic,” it truly remarks, “ can convince the de- | Fontemplation of tite heroic venture and courageous doings of the 
lusions of prejudice, no arguments meet the passion of pa- oe ~ FB. Coawer ant hee yuoeating ones be the Park 

eatre. our rsister oft Broo: n, produ a a 
triotism.” But, as we have said, the protest egainst the folly fence rhe gag | Fe Fab . igh Fo Ae Christmas 
of his countrymen is uttered with so much earnestness, and 
the points are made so effectively, that a citation or two will 
be acceptable. Thus, for instance, does Mr. Lochrane recog- 
































t has had an uninterrupted run of upwards of 30 nights, en- 
siastic audiences. Nothing then can substantiate more complete- 
ti f the parties. “It may be said, I] upon s desire to produce in all thelr integrity works of euch cals 
ij ition of the ies. ma sai upon a desire uce in r y works of su 
Serene neeGee. peeaen 4 - a A iidbomenet Night’s Dream,”’ ough assisted only by 
7 limited resources and auxiliaries. {t further proves that there is 
ganization—pardon me, gentlemen, for > ae Legend upon | a community there that has encouraged and will foster attempts 
a subject that affects the peace and prosperity of my native Stor for the Park Theatre. cdrrounded by th d 
lend, when I tell om appreciate aan and stant eycle of other places of public resort of a more or lees at 
your circumference, your Congresses, Senates, Councils, your ve nature, to ens’ own; nor ess pre- 
: cerve its entity, when at times obscured by the go us descent 
Ministers of War and Finance, your earnest enthusiasm, your | 7". “calssy of 'New York talent at the Deoonl yn’ Academy a 
contributions, and your faith. But these are compared with | Musi 
fears, it has succeeded in raising its little head above these 
less wave of the ocean. The same spirit of resistance, which emergencies and, notwitheten ing ite proviossly cheqnered | exis- ; a 
has Jed with the power of England. ce, created for a respecta whic eventually | destro together, leaving nothing behind but a long reach 
pee br ee PA aapagrelt est he itigedl Geouta Place it in a sphere of no inferior order of repute of rolling, tumbling rapids. =_Brother Tgnative, the 
an Again, It was a happy le) that es the production, at this! English Protestant monk, publishes in the Vhurch Review an 
to be irresistible: ‘‘ Let the wave of fire that rolled over us be | period of the year, of the ever and welcome work, “ A Mid- 
lesson to Southern Irishmen against carrying its devastation | 22°45 the old. To the former its effective scenery and pictuscequs in the face, and therefore he does not shrink from beg- 
to the homes and hearth stones of their native land. The tu iated with p ic views of dreamland and| ging alms for himself and his mission. What meta- 
peye a of iennetecmation, = dazzling and ee ; = to mae gong? does a "pecceemtnnys 4 undergo Ae = night ?—She 
e akspeare’s you essay (one 0 earliest) draws | goes a washerwoman, and gets up fine linen. — 
should pay to pass it around to their families in Ireland.” forth unmixed ion, and caniotes of a mind bursting Sir Edmund Head is set down as : candidate for room office 
But it is in connection with the proper American view of ryt the higher models of thought and form. that is vacant. He is now mentioned as the probable succes- 
the subject, that Mr. Lochrane is most impressive. “I 
The appointment is not quite so grand as the Governor-Gen- 
have no ge — 7 o - place, “to = the at eralship of Canada ; but, for a man of letters, more congeni- 
Government o! e .U. |S. a war Eng- , | al and le. According to an official return at 
land, and shake the civilization of this century by the Naples, cholera in that city has carried off about 3,000 
; — in all. ‘unch in his “Table Talk,” says: “ Far- 
ey brought out Aladdin at Covent Garden about fort 








couraged by a succession of crowded houses, composed of enthu- 
underrate the strength, wealth, and efficiency of the Fenian or- 
made, in the right direction, to elevate public taste. [t is no 
ic. 
the power of England, as the ripples ot the tide to the resist-| _ Yet through good report and ill report, through hopes, through 
summer Night’s Dream.” It is equally acceptable to the young | Pe! for assistance. He says aimost positive want stares 
cup that was pressed to their lips was not so swect, that they 
Principal characters were carefully selected and well sus-| sor of Mr. Panizzi, the Chief Librarian of the British Museum. 
conflict..—In another he adds this striking passage: B 


years 
I think, and a very fine show it was. In the Ty ceum 
ympethy, snd mie sation, co Go. sy? ie neat eee ok not permit us to Durlesque on the same story, when the began to as- 
vernment may overlook it. But just as soon as it attempts a}, anything in the performance of the play beyond the most cend, an actor had to remark, ‘ = fad ouse rose a little 
m, ita career will be ended, except the cutlent polal Although Mr. and wa after two.’”————The Press of Vienna states that a letter 

U ; and we may add ornamental ‘the one in the tation | was found lately in one of the post-office boxes, addressed to 
- 8. Government desires to precipitate a war with England | ¢¢ tne Athenian Duke, the er a8 ; and al-|“ The Infant Jesus in Heaven, to be given to St. Peter.” It 
to aid Ireland. As Iam one of those who oppose any such | though Miss Viola Barrett was the most gracefal of Queens, contained the prayer of a child to have a great many presents 
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wish of William Paterson, the 
founder of the Bank of En ,,that there should be in Lon- 
oon ot fala It is said 5 ene ee 
eve of ment. 
of has ly voted the use of the Guild 
recently restored at cost, for the of an Indus- 


great 

trial Exhibition, to be inaugurated on the 
Tt has been determined to devote the surplus funds towards 
the establishment of a free public library—after the admira- 
ble institutiona in Manchester and Liverpool. “T don’t 
see,” said Mrs. Partington, as Ike came home from school, 
and threw bis books into one chair, and his jacket into an- 
other, and his cap on the floor, ssying that he didn’t the 
medal; “I don’t see, dear, why you didn’t get the medal, for 
ly a more meddlesome boy I never ————_—— 
We some time ago published in our columns an account of 
a dispute between the Governor of Demerara, the Hon. 
Hincks, and the Hon. Joseph Beaumont, Chief Jus- 
tice of that Island. The dispute resulted in the Governor 
summarily ejecting the Chief Justice from his office, and ap- 
inting a successor. 
tary for the Colonies, has set aside the ion order 
of Governor Hincks, and has replaced the Chief Justice in his 
judicial functions within the Colony. Mr. Frith’s pic- 
ture of “ The Derby Day” has at last been placed on the 
wails at the South Museum, among the pictures 
of the British school in charge of the trustees of the National 
Gallery. —Mr. Punch records the following case of ac- 
cidental correctness :—“ The power of aspirating words, which 
Londoners are supposed to possess, but which provincials 
practise to an incalculably greater extent, sometimes hits the 
truth, though it is only 4 what is called a happy accident. 
For instance, we heard Slipper the other day ying, ‘ The 
fault he had to find witb young ladies _—‘the present 
ay was, that they were always giving thems. ves such tre- 

mendously faise hairs.’ By Jove, he wasn’t far wrong. 
cy Fecogn 
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veal 
The young King of Bavaria has to pay forfeit for ising 
Italy. He loses a rich wife in the person of Maria Therese, 
niece of the Duke of Modena, one of the wealthiest heiresses 
in Europe. This lady, born in 1840, not only succeeds to the vast 
inheritance of the d’Este family, but to its reversio: rights 
on the Duchy, which are vested in her. The collection 
of paintings, drawings, and curiosities belonging to the late 
Marquis de Villette, who so long had the custody of Voltaire’s 
heart, was late] sold by auction at his chateau, near Point St. 
Maxence (Oise.) The historical curiosities excited great com- 

tition. A crown of gilt paper presented to Voltaire at the 
éatre Frangais was knocked down at 440f. ; a satin waistcoat 
belonging to him fetched 490f.; his robe de chambre 990f. ; 
his arm-chair, 2000f.; and a portrait of him at the age of 35 
by Largilliére, 6200f. The Portland Argus asks: Why 
was Herod’s (brother’s) wife like a Fenian organization ? The 
reply is: Because she had a head sent her. At the 
Burnley Menagerie, on the 19th ult., when the animals were 
being fed, two of the largest ti pounced upon a joint of 
meat placed in their den; and after a great deal of struggling 
for the possession thereof, the ferocious beasts commenced a 
fierce fight. The battle raged long and furiously, the animals 
both being lashed into a state of the utmost rage. Mr. Man- 
ders we sent a messenger for Maccomo, the lion 
tamer, and that intrepid African, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, entered the den, and confronted the tigers on their own 
en. Armed with a thick iron bar, Maccomo laid on on 
th the combatants, and in a few seconds terminated what 
at first oo appeared to be a deadly encounter.——. 
Our English climate is generally abused. A writér in the 
Hants Advertiser gives a list of spring and summer flowers 
that were to be seen in unprotected gardens at Ventnor, in 
the Isle of Wight, on Christmas Day. In this list are men- 
tioned geraniums, fuschias, calceolarias, stocks, roses, violets, 
sies, mignionette, jessamine, convolvolus, heliotropes, ver- 
Con French marigolds, Cape asters, orange oleander, myrtle, 
rimroses, carnations, and green peas and apple trees in 
oom ; second crops of ripe figs, new potatoes, and n 
apples were also to be seen.—— The Mount Palatine at Rome 
is Cae pierced, by Papal authority, and thence have recent- 
ly come to light new traces of the gorgeous,Imperial Palace 
—frescoed chambers,superbly adorned with bassi-relievt,marble 
columns, one or two statues, fine though mutilated, and a 
bust of Britaunicus of the best period of Art. Frederic 
Lemaitre and Arnal are about to return to the French stage. 
Dr. Norman McLeod has been on a visit of several 
days to the Queen.——_——-A marriage is about to take place 
between the Earl of Dunmore and Lady Julia Coke, daughter 
of the Farl and Countess of Leicester. The expenses in- 
curred by the three candidates who aspired to represent the 
North Riding of Yorkshire in Parliament (one unsuccessful) 
were £27, Punch thus announces an immense Gov- 
ernment sale of chignons: “ For Sale, by order of Government, 
several cwt. of Hair cut from the heads of female convicts in 
conformity with the ulations established in H. M. Gaols 
throughout the United Kingdom. In lots, of every descrip- 
tion of colour. The attention of Perruquiers, Perfumers, and 
others is invited to this opportunity of securing an adequate 
supply of material for the manufacture of Chignons cf every 
Shade and Hue. A liberal allowance will be made to Pur- 
chasers on taking a quantity..——-——-Victory has remained 
witb the students, in the matter of their quarrel with the 


























University of Paris. , The University authorities had sentenced panied 


six of them to perpetnal exclusion tor their icipation in 
the Liége Students’ Congress. Tiaey appealed to the Saperior 
Council of Public Instruction, whose ision is that a sen- 
tence of tempo! exclusion only shall replace that of 

tual expulsion. The latest joke of the Latin quarter e 


pa of going into a café, and calling loudly for the Indépen- | « 
nee 





A writer complains that though his boy 
came home from school with a classical prize, he did not 
know what his father meant by telling him to get pro rege 
varietas, The parent wanted change for a sov: 
The lovers of Alfred Tennyson's verse and Gustave Doré’s 
art will rejoice to hear that he has undertaken to illustrate 
the “ldylis of the King.” So says the Athenaum. Now we 
greatly admire Doré and devotedly love Tennyson; but 
we should have preferred to hear that the former was 
about to illustrate “Jack, the Giant-Killer."—— 
ns of the treaty of commerce betweem England 
and Austria have been exchanged at Vienna. 
first published list of ioeupuete for the new University in 
hms pe is one worthy alike of that city and the contem- 
plai pny augurs well for the triumphant success of 
the appeal w has been put forth. Thirty-nine eubecrip-| 
—_——J Maz- 











tions represent an aggregate of £54,000. 





It is now stated that Mr. Cardwell, the | Kings 





Princess of Wales will be present on that occasion. The 
transfer of affection from one brother to the other was not 
= Se ‘ = eh BY 
e, been elected a representative Peer of Scot! 
retired from the ; 


con, and Co., and is s ed by his son, Viscount Kirkaldie. 
It is officially announced thac all the bri on the 
Roman territory have surrendered to the Papal authorities. 
————On the Ist inst., the London banking-house of Pres- 
cott, Grote, and Co. had been established for a century. 
In reference to the abrogation of the treaty between England 
and France for the surrender of criminals, the Paris Pays 
says that “ Leicester —_ must be put down!” The place 
named is in the heart ot London, and 4 great resort for seedy 
foreigners from the Continent. The late Mr. Alan 
Stevenson, whose death we recorded last week, was the eldest 
son of the late Robert Stevenson, the well-known civil en- 
gineer. He was a fellow of the Scottish Royal Society, a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers; and had me- 
dals presented to him the Emperor of Russia and the 
of Prussia and Holland, in acknowledgment of his 
great merits in lighthouse engineering. His most important 
ted work was his “ Account of the Skerryvore Light- 
with Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are playing an engagement at 
New Orleans. 




















Gbituary. 


Tue Eart or Liwerick.—We have to record the sudden 
death from bronchitis, of William Henry Tennison Pery, Earl 
of Limerick. His lordship, who was the seconé earl, was 
the second son of Lord Glentworth. He was born at Limerick 
in 1812, and succeeded his grandfather in 1814. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son, Lord Glentworth, who was born in 1840. 


Sm Francis L. MHotyoake-Goopricke, Bart.—On 
December 29th, the above named baronet died at his seat, 
Sherborne House, Malvern Wells. He was born in 1797, and 
married, in 1827, Elizabeth Martha, daughter of Mr. Geor, 
Payne, of Selby Hall, Northamptonshire. He was M.P. for 
Stafford from y, 1835, to 1837; and in 1864 was High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire. He is succeeded in the Baronete 
and estates by his eldest son, Capt. Harry Holyoake-Good- 
ricke, of the 90th Foot, who served throughout the Crimean 
war, and was severely wounded at the Redan. In early life 
(says a contemporary) Sir Francis, then Mr. Holyoake, was 
extremely devoted to the “ noblescience,” and had a large 
stud of hunters at Melton. He was a keen sportsman, a first- 
rate judge of a horse, and a popular member of society. Mel- 
ton then was in its palmy state, and it required a good man 
across country to hold his own with the splendid riders then 
in Leicestershire. Holyoake was one of the first flight in 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire. He received a great ac- 
quisition to his fortune by -the death of his friend Sir Harry 
Gookricke, whose name he took; and for many years kept 
open house at Studley Castle. Circumstances to which we need 
not revert caused the sale of the castle and furniture some 
three years ago, since which time Sir Francis has been at vari- 
ous places in the hopes of restoring his health, which for a 
lengthened period has been ina sad state. Few men were 
more popular than the deceased in the days when his 
“young blood was hot:” few men did more good for the cause 
of religion and in aid of charity during the last half portion 
of his life, than the Baronet whose loss we record. 


Rieut Hon. LauRENcE SvuLivAN.—We have to announce 
the death of the Right Hon. Laurence Sulivan, brother-in- 
law of the late Viscount Palmerston, who was prevented, by 
advanced age and illness, from attending the funeral of the 
illustrious Premier. He died on the 4th inst. at Broom 
House, Fulham, in his 83rd year. The late Mr. Sulivan mar- 
ried, in 1811, the Hon. Elizabeth Temple, second and young- 
est daughter of Henry, second Viscount Palmerston, by whom 
(who died in 1837) he had issue two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Ramsay, or Barnton.—The Edinburgh papers an- 
nounce the death of a very estimable young gentlemen, Mr. 
Ramsay, of Barnton, who died on the 20th ult. from the 
effect of a sad accident. He was present at the recent cele- 
bration of the coming of age of Sir N. Macdonald Lockhart, 
of Leeand Carnwatb, and when returning home was knock- 
ed off am omnibus by the branch of a tree under which the 
vehicle was . From the injuries thus caused he died. 
Mr. Ramsay was the son of the late Mr. Ramsay, M. P. for 
Midlothian. His —- estates pass, it is understood, to Sir 
Alexander Gibson Maitland, 


Mr. Woo.rorD, oF FREDERICTON—John E. Woolford, 
Esq., the late Barrack Master in this garrison, was a native 
of England ; served under the Duke of York in Holland, and 
afterwards under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in . where he 
was present at all the principal engagements. It was there 
that his merit as a sketcher of landscapes attracted the atten- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie, under whose patronage he settled in 
Scotland, on his return, as an artist. On Lord Dalhousie’s 
appointment to the Government of Nova Scotia, he accom- 
him to that country. In 1°23,on a change bein 


Miss Bremer.—The orem gare announce the death 
of Miss Frederica Bremer, the 
Miss Bremer was born in Abo, in Finland, in 1802. After 
spending several years in Norway and Stockholm as a teach- 
er, she herself entirely to li pursuits. Her first 
novels, Zhe Presidents Daughters and Neighbours, had a 

success, and were translated into most of the 
omen Miss Bremer travelled extensively, and visited 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, and the East. 


She kas left many warm friends in this country. 
Vice-Admiral Herringham, one of the few survi' 
who took part in the battle of Trafalgar. He was aii rt sca 


on board the 


London, Major-General 
Gds.—In Sir Wm. Baynes, B: He 

by his eldest son, Wm. John Walter Baynes, born in 1820. 
—Sir Wm. Palmer, Bart., aged 90.—At Manchester, Mr. 


Capt. Morris, and was w: 


Cathcart, ho held pate 
Theatres. — Holland, form “Mee "3 60th Pre miner | zal 


Srletches Venue late = Jahnston, Com. 


der R.N.—! 
Nice, Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Read, late commanding H.M.’s Royal 





-house of Messrs. Williams, Dea-| Rey 


“A. D.C. to Sir H. Storks.——Col. Lord 


estenra. He was formerly in the 5th. 
is suc- 





Treland- 
ayfield, Sussex, Sir Francis Sykes, 
ear.—At the age of 65, Mr. Charles nos, one of 


North Down Rifles, formerly of Tullychin, county Down. 
—At his seat, Isenhurs' 
Bart., in his 
three brothers whose name is well known as connected with music 
and the manufacture of pianofortes.—At Torquay, the Hon. and 
. D. Heneage Finch Hatton, Chaplain in Ordinary to _ 
At Gade! Hemel Hempsited, Herts, Sir Astley Paston 
pooner Bart., in the 68th year of his age. —W. J. Sutherland, Esq., 
late ajor 2ist Regt. Scots Fusiliers. 


Appointments. 


The Earl of Leven and Melville has been elected a representa- 
tive Peer of Scotland ; and Viscount Powerscourt, of Ireland.— 
Mr. Bonar, now Secretary of Legation at Munich, to be Secretary 
at Vienna, v. Mr. Fane, promoted to Paris. Mr. Corbett, from 
Frankfort, succeeds Mr. 
to be Collector of Customs, for the Colony of the Cape of 
Hope; G. W. Browning, Esq., to be Sub-Collector at Port 
beth; and F. W. Burrowes, iisq., to be 8ub-Collector at Simon’s. 
town, in the aforesaid colony.—The Irish Government have nomi- 
nated Lieutenant Boyd, of Londonderry Gaol, Governor of Rich- 
mond Prison.—R. B. D. Morier, Esq., Secretary to H. M. Legation 
at Athens, and Louis Mallet, Esq. to be Companions of the Bath. 
—W. Kelso Martin, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of Antigua, and H. Berkeley, Esq., to be Treasurer. 


Arup. 

Oniermn oF Untrorms.—At the Restoration, when forces 
were established in England and Scotland, each country hav- 
ing its separate guards, line, and artillery, scarlet was the 
colour almost uniformly adopted, save ia one instance, when 
the King clothed in blue, faced with red, the Royal Regiment 
of English Horse Guards, which was embodied on the 26th of 
August, 1661, under Aubrey, Earl of Oxford. These colours 
it still retains; but a corps of marines raised about the same 
time, oddly enough, wore yellow coats—the old Dutch uni- 
form. On the 2nd of April in the same year, 1661, the Scot- 
tish Life Guards rode through the city of Edinburgh “in 
gallant order,” says Nicol the Diarist, “their carbines upon 
their saddles, and swords drawn in their hands. It pleased 
his Majesty to clothe their trumpeters and the master of the 
kettle-drum in very rich apparel.” Colours were presented, 
and soon after the King gave to each gentleman a buff coat. 
In February, 1683, General Sir Thomas Dalzell obtained from 
the Privy Council at Edinburgh a license permitting the 
manufacturers at Newmills “ to import 2,536 ells of stone-gray 
cloth from England,” for his dragoon regiment, the ts 
Grays, which had been raised two years before—hence their 
costume, as well as their gray horses, may have led to their 
present well known appellation. This gray cloth cost 5s, 
ait ell.— United Service Magazine. 


The reduction, to which we alluded last Saturday, will con- 
sist of each battalion being cut down from 12 to 10 companies, 
—A new Military Store Staff Corps, the headquarters of 
which are at Woolwich, is ordered to be organized with the 
least possible delay. It has been stated in error that the sub- 
ordinates of the corps were to consist of pensioners from the 
army. They will, on the contrary, be composed of men ac- 
tually serving in various regiments, who are permitted to 
volunteer, and will retain their regimental pay and ad- 
vantages, as heretofore, receiving in addition, as working pay, 
a sum varying from 6d. to 1s. 6a per day. The uniform will 
be blue with red facings, with the usual sidearms. The Mili- 
tary Store Staff Corps will assimilate, in a degree, with the 
Commissariat. The will be increased in a short time to 
300 of all ranks for Woolwich.——Capt. Baring, R. A., is 
ark Kerr has retired 
on h.-p. from the command of the 13th Regt. His Lordship 
will shortly obtain a Brigade-——Col. Wilbraham will shortly 
vacate the post of Commandant of Netley Abbey Military 
Hospital, being the first for promotion to the rank of Major- 
Gen. a are numerous applications for this desirable 
command. 





War Orrice, Jan. 5.—Gren Gds: Lt Hardy, 60th Ft, to be En 
and Lt, v Sholto Douglas, who exc, rec the diff. Scots Fus Gds: 
Lt and Capt Rooke to 4 and Lt-Col, v Neville, who ret; En 
and Lt Lord Rosehill to Lt and Capt; H E Home Drum 
mond-Moray to be En and Lt. 


Navy. 


STRANGE CAUSE OF Frre on SHIPBOARD.—Lieut. Blane, 
commanding the Psyche, ap vessel, has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the Malia Times:—‘ Marseilles, 
Dec. 13, 1865.—Sir—You will greatly oblige me by inserting 
these few lines in your paper, and will tend thereby to put 
people on their d on board ships where saloons or 
cabins are fitted with ‘round bull’s-eye’ scuttles. Fire has 
often occurred on board ships when the origin has never been 
traced. Therefore it is that I now address you. Yesterday 
afternoon, about 3 P. M., the steward detected the smell of 
fire, and came into the saloon first, as there had been a fire 
in the stove; but, finding nothing wrong with that, he looked 
round ane discovered one of the curtains, that was drawn 
over a ‘ bull’s-eye’ scuttle, smouldering and all but in a b'aze, 
from the rays of the sun striking through the glass. Two 
holes are burnt quite throug’ .—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 





8P-| vant,—A. RopNey Bans.” 


The Galatea, 26, which left Halifax on the 17th of Decem- 





ber, arrived in Pl. - a oe pay wae after a = 
rough passage. e off at Devonport. e 
Admiralty has determined to hold the Court- at De 


vonport on Capt. Wake and the officers of the steamer Bull 
dog, 6 oe ata the voluntary destruction of the ship in the 
Dreside, and Capt. Maguire, of the’ Galatea, 26, wil ‘be one 
to » , Ww one 
of the members. The appointment of the Port Admiral as 
president is very unusual, and seems to indicate the import- 
ance which the Admiralty attaches to the inquiry.—— Official 
thanks have been tendered, by our Admiralty, in the most 
cordial manner to Capt. Walker, U. 8. N., commanding the 
U. 8. steamer De Soto, for “the gallant and friendly assist- 
ance” rendered to the officers and crew of the Bulldog, on the, 
occasion just referred to.——Mr. Reed, the pet of the Admi- 
ralty and of the Zimes—which treats his competitors with 
unfairness in its reports—has carte blanche in 


Nice. It is 


that the officers sedulously avoid 
with Englishmen and 


Frenchmen, and that they only = 


ate with the members of the Russian colony there.” 
statement is probably exaggerated. 
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New Publications. 


A neat little volume, from the press of Messrs. Hurd and 
Houghton, brings us the Poems of Hdna Dean Proctor. Many 
of them relate to the civil war lately ended, and to negro 
slavery, breathing a martial spirit and an enthusiastic anti- 
slavery sentiment. These topics are not poetical, and Miss 
Proctor fails to invest them with poetry. Yet her diction is 
sounding and her rhythm agreeable. Other poems in her 
yolume, which manifest love of nature and are tinged with 

tle sentiment or serious thought, more strongly manifest 
the writer’s poetic sensibility and culture, as well as her 
deep religious feeling. 


A singular little work comes to us from the press of Messrs. 
Hurd and Houghton. Itis entitled Shakspeare’s Mental Photo- 
graphs, and embodies quite an amusing game. The photo- 
graphs are brief descriptive passages, from Shakspeare’s 
plays, and the players of the game find various applications 
ofthese descriptions through the medium of a series of ten 
questions, to each of which there are twenty Shaksperian 
answers. Thus question number 1 asks “ What are you ?” 
Choosing the tenth answer, you learn that you are “ Perfect” 


—“Henry IV.” Part I. Act II. Scene 4. Choosing the sixth 


answer, you find yourself described as “infirm of purpose”— 
“ Macbeth,” Act IL, scene 2. The Ceviceis a happy one, and 
the little book must prove a source of much amusement, at the 
winter fireside. . 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have in press a yol- 





ume of the poems of the ‘late George A:nold—entitled 
Drift ; a Sea Shore |Idyl, and other Poems—edited by Mr. 


William Winter, of this paper. The work will probably be 


published early in March. It will contain a portrait of its 
author, and will be a unique and handsome volume. Mr. 
Arnold was one of the best of young American poets, and he 
The success of his book may be confi- 


had hosts of friends. 
dently anticipated. 





The January number of the Art Journal, from Messrs. 
Virtue, Yorston, and Co., is welcome, its pictorial embellish- 
ments being beyond the average in beauty and merit. Chief 
of them is Faed’s charming subject “The Orphan,” most de- 
licately and forcibly engraved, by P. Lightfoot ; nor is Gavin's 
“Phoebe Mayflower,” ‘rom the burin of Jeens, inferior in 
either power or finish. In truth the workers on wood have 
lately run the men who grave on steel so hard, that the latter 
are putting forth fresh efforts to regain or hold their footing. 
By the way, illustrators of books will find herein an article of 
great interest on Graphotyping, the new American invention 
which pretends to be a rapid, cheap, and easy substitute for 


the ordinary process of cutting on wood. 


Hine Arts. 


A TOUCHING AND BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 





This baptisinal gift has been nearly two years ia hand. It 
t anniversary of 
the young prince’s, birth—the 10th of March last; but the 
amount of artistic labour required for its completion caused 
the presentation to be delayed until now. The work consists 
of a statuette of the late Prince Consort in silver, aad is 3 ft. 


was intended to have been presented on the 


24 in. in height. His Royal Highness is in a standing 


sition, with gt t armour, copied from the figure upon the tomb 
0 arwick Cathedral. He is repre- 

sented as Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and around 
the plinth on which the figure stand is the verse 
from Timothy, “I have fought a good fight ; I have finished 
have kept the faith.” Behind the figure, and 
f Christian. 


of the Earl of Warwick in 


my course; 
resting u 


m the stump of an oak, is the helmet o 
The shi 


duced into the pictures of the Pi! 


general idea. 

Leoking to the front of the work, a 
at the right side, one-of Faith on the left; and behind, or i 
the third niche, is a group of Charity, each of o 


beneath the 

the figure of 
Hope ;” and over the group of Charity, also in 
reference to the baptism 


there is the lily of the vall 


On the front panel, theres a figure of an infant boy looking 
perfect 
beside it, a white lily; and immediately over the baby 

ch of snowdrops, emblematic of youth or spring. 
—_e> is enriched by the rose, thisth _and sham- 
tastefully 


sa a full-grown rose, which stands erect upon a 
res a 
introduced to form a backgroun 


sign throughout is Medieval in character. 
bould was the d 


Elkington and Co. inscriptions were written the 
Eaten herself, end the verses by Mrs. Prothero. the wife of 


panel below, and over the Royal arms, is the verse— 
“* My Rose of Love with tears I laid in earth. 
Lily! Purity, hath soared to heaven: 
But Faith still lives, and sees in this new birth 
How both once more to cheer my soul are given.” 


sort’s arms, is the ° 
= th 
eae shan Pali ny 
First greet them in our Sa’ 6 home above.” 

































































of the prince rests against the stem, and near the 
tree are the white lilies of Purity, which are usually intro- 

; lgrim. Immediately beneath 
the plinth, and in front of the entablature of the pedestal, is 
the inscription :—“ Given to Alberi Victor Christian Edward, 
on the occasion of his baptism, by Victoria R., his grand- 
mother and godmother, in memory of Albert, his beloved 
grandfather.” Ino the panels afe verses in keeping with the 


e of Hope stands 


dised silver. 
At the side of each figure and group there are lilies in ena- 
mel. Upon the frieze over the figure of Faith are the words, 
“ Walk as he walked—in Faith,” the last word being inscribed 
In the same manner, in connexion with 

ope, are the words, “Strive as he strove—in 
enamel, are 
the words, “ Think as he thought—in Charity.” Over Faith 
there is a lily of Purity; over Hope, the water-lily, having 
of the young prince; and over the 

group of Charity, and resting upon the top of the niche, 


sileeas. "hie taaann tacos Sen ieetation ep 
er. ave 

Mr. W. Theed ; and —s has been executed by Messra. 
pingham, near Osborne, in the isle of Wight. 
In the account given above, the verses are omitted. In the 


On a third el, and over the arms of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, is the verse :— 


“ Walk as he walked iu faith and righteousness; 
Strive as he strove, the weak and to aid. 
Seek not thyself but other men to bless; 
So win like him a wreath that will not fade.” 


historical art; and one of these, “The Death of Nelson,” 
Maclise, comes within the comp! works of the year. Th 
modern painters of other countries should not be overlooked 
in this estimate, when they have produced works of the same 
importance as examples of National Art, in the great battle- 
pieces of the French school, by Vernet, Yvon, Bellangé, Bou- 
, and others ; in such noble pictures as the “ Denounc- 
fo of the Duke of Athens,” by Uassi, of the Italian, and 
Gallait’s “ Abdication of Charles V.,” of ‘the Belgian school ; 
oe ee erm be Rome,” by Carl Piloty; 
. e lom of Huss,” ing, to say nothing of the 
say“ growth,” because, though art has survived many ages | cartoons and frescoes by Cornelius, Kaulbach, and Overbeck 
and outlived many nations, it shows no sign of exhaustion ;| whose death at a ripe old age has to be counted with the 
nA a from this, — — py to po Eat one un- | losses of the year. 
‘olding to come. The phases of art may be observed to vary! But we may observe how the vitality of art is'showing iteelf 
constantly with the ebbing and flowing of the tide of civiliza- | vigorously inthe direction of lantanee, This is mt one 
tion, for art rides, as it were, on the t wave of thought | tirely tle result of the love for natural beauty which has been 
thatstirs the different peoples, but, as one of the most impos- | go cultivated and encouraged by the poetic taste of modern 
ing and beautiful modes of expression, art leads life of im- | times. Every year brings new beauties in landscape art, and 
mortal youth. Profound indeed is the truth of Cicero’s well-| in this we may congratulate our age as much upon having 
worn motto, “ Ars longa, vita brevis est.” It is true that we| enlarged the scope of art as upon having opened up fresh 
are told to louk back at the monuments of art in ancient | felds of infinite and inexhaustible beauty—fields that were 
Egypt; the grand Olympus which art created in Greece; the | only just entered upon by Claude and (oussin, and the old 
grosser but not feeble art of Rome; the Byzantine splendour | Dutch masters, Rusydael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and Both. Gains- 
of ornament with Gothic fancy and invention; the perfect | porough, Richard Wilson, Turner, Collins, Constable, were 
beauty of form, colour, and expression in Italian art; and | honoured explorers; Copley, Fielding, Stanfield, Creswick, 
then see if thereis no falling off. The comparison is indeed | Lee, Danby, Linnell, wal sustained the study by the beautiful 
as of Hyperion to a Satyr; yet we are of the men, and all | examples they contributed, till we have now a school of land- 
that beauty is our inheritance. The age of chivalry, they | scape to be seen at work in its fullest vigour and most pro- 
say, is gone; but we should be sorry indeed to think all that | mising condition in the Exhibitions of the past year. And 
is chivalrous in feeling was banished for ever from amongst | yery much the same may be said of the state of landscape in 
us. So in art, while we have to lament in our time much that |the hands of the French and Flemish painters, though here 
is trivial, commonplace, or even pandering to ignoble and| we have to remark the absence of a school of water-colour 
perverted taste, yet there are to be observed the signs of fine| painters, which with us plays such a very important part in 
feeling and noble aspirations in the works of some artists of| the development of landscape art. 
our day, and still more in the higher appreciation of art and) ‘There remains still another view which ‘is peculiar to 
the spread of more refined taste in the public. It is this that | modern art; that in which mere picturesqueness and material 
represents the eternal youth of art, though its form may beauty are more the aim than subject. Works of this kind 
change. We have to bear in mind that the art of the time) were certain to come out of the increased demand for pictures 
must na express and reflect the sentiments and feeling | and the improved technical resources acquired by the arjists. 
of the time. The subjects of Michael Angelo and Raphael— | at no time were there better examples of this style in paint- 
their torments of the damned, their last judgments, their | ing and sculpture. The Exhibitions abound with works of 
miraculous interventions, their holy families—would no more this description: most of all at the Academy, where Mr. 
Olpees —s a ery penne oo eg es . rye Phillip takes his stand on this ground ; and this is pesheps the 
’ 
‘an absurd affectation, as well as a fruitless effort, if the artists of best and most favourable instance we could point to, the 
our day were to occupy themselves with subjects of this kind, 
and cultivate over again those walks of art which have been 
explored arfd exhausted, simply because they were so beauti- 
ful. We have indeed passed, as all other nations have, 
through our surfeit of classicism, when we could see no 
beauty in anything which did not reflect the antique or the 
old masters. We apprehend no one would welcome again 
the era of Reynolds, with his “ Three Graces (portraits all) 
decorating a terminal figure of Hymen,” his “ Infant Samuel,” 
and his “ Holy Family,” painted in imitation rather than 
emulation of the old masters; of Thornhill, with his decora- 
tive pictures inthe dome of St. Paul’s and at Greenwich; of 
West, with his “Cleombrotus banished from Sparta,” his 
“ Pylades and Orestes,” or even his“ Christ Healing the Sick,” 
“The Last Supper,’ and the “ Raising of Lazarus;” or of 
Barry, with his great classical allegories; on the walls of the 
hall in the Adelphi. All this was a repetition of what followed 
in Italy after the sun of Michael Angeloand Raphael had set, 
and the academic school of the Caracci began to have their 
day. It was transitional; better than the no-art of the 
“Sturm und Drang” period, which — and brought 
forth the Royal Academy, and it had its good effect at least 
in arousing the thoughts of the people by these tremendous 
attempts of the painters of the Academy, —— they were 
failures, and more still by the establishment of regular Ex- 
hibitions. It is to these, combined with the great amount 
of increased attention bestowed on art which they have 
mainly given rise to, that we are disposed to attribute the 
advance of our own times. We may remark here too, for 
our encouragement, that exhibitions of pictures and works of 
art ofevery kind are more numerous than ever ; not that they 
always fulfil the English demand of “ paying,” for this seems 
to be of secondary consideration so long as they are kept up, 
and answer the higher purpose of bringing together beautiful. 
things, and creating interest and discussion upon their merits 
We may see in this “movement” enough to satisfy us that 
the love of art is not doomed, like some of our fond feelings 
to disenchantment; rather is it still showing a deeper and 
stronger hold over us as a people, whatever may be the pre- 
sent condition of art and its practical shape in the hands of 
the sculptor and painter. As we come to pass in review the 
prominent and most characteristic works of the year, the pre- 
vailing tendency of the artist-mind will be observed, and we 
shall see how far this is in nar nony with or influenced by 
any corresponding feeling which prevails generally in society, 
and exercises its influence materially over artists and the 
world of taste. Weare notto be discouraged because amongst 
our sculptors we find no Phidias, and in our painters no 
Raphael; they would be a standard unfit, as belonging to a 
past age, and one that meets but a cold sympathy in the 
hearts of our time, although it must ever be regarded as the 
realization of a sublime ideai. 

The art of our time touches many chords which could not 
have been played upon the ancient lyre; or, if they could, 
would wake no echo in the hearts of a pa in the one case 
preoccupied with some tragic destiny of the Fates,as the Greeks 
were, or in the other overawed by a priesthood assuming the 
powers of blessing with es happiness, or cursing to 
endless torments, as in Italy. With a Euripides and a Dante 
in place of a Shakspeare; or, to bring the ee ey still 
nearer, a Tennyson, to feed the imagination; with no great 
foaming surface of sensational romances ; there was no atmos- 
phere for an art of; intensely human sympathies, a; ig to 
the sentiments and the affections, as that of the ters of the 
present day does. Nothing is easier than to join in with the 
common lament over our art as so inferior to the antique and 
7 Italian Renaissance, — —— it is =. > make 

comparison, except so fai as the great principles of art are 
concerned. We may look back to the old masters in vain for 
such examples of art pies to the domestic sentiment, or 
order, as afford so lively an interest 






















































































THE PAST YEAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A year is but a short space in which to notice the transi- 
tions and changes which accompany the growth of art: we 


works of the water-colour painters may be noticed the same 
tendency to elaborate the effects of colour in landscape and 
figure painting, and still more in those feats of the palette which 
the late Mr. Hunt achieved, and for which he created sufli- 
cient popularity to make his pieces of ripe fruit, flowers, and 
birds’-nests, thrown together in the most heedless regard for 
ow A of the proprieties except that of rich colour, a regular ar- 
ticle of ate which, of course, plenty of painters are ready 
to supply. 

In Architecture we can detect very readily the evidence of 
the corresponding tendency to run into excess of ornament, 
and the use of costly materia). We see this in the polished 
granite and marble columns and entablatures of our public 
buildings, in those magnificent palazzi of the modern Pitti 
and Farnesi of London in Lombard Street, and those huge 
piles of so-called warehouses in the splendid new street of the 
old City, as well as in the similar work-palaces of her rival, 
the Cottonopolis of provincial manufacture and commerce. 

Art Manufacture, also, the same feeling prevails for or- 
nament which is generally extravagant, and often becomes 
gaudy in the extreme. The fashionable furniture-makers 
supply every form of the Louis XVI. style—the most florid, 
not to say licentious, of all French styles—in the richest and 
most showy material that velvet, silk, buh], marqueterie, and 
carving and gilding, can produce. Much of this work, which 
was formerly rare and choice as the work of artists of their 
kind, 4s now done by steam machinery. It is cheapened, of 
course, by this means, but so multiplied that-it will inevitably 
become common to a point that will lead to disgust, and then 
we may hope to have some originality of design. it already 
wants much of the finesse and perfection of workmanship 
which give so much charm to the real oldfurniture. In glass, 
porcelain, and enamel manufacture, there seems to be less of 
the disposition to copy old examples, more vigour of design, 
and certainly a perfection of work not surpassed by, and in 
some respects even superior to, that of the old workers. In 
metal work and jewellery, while we notice the reflection of 
the luxury of the age in such a universal taste for display as 
threatens the necessity of a return to the old sumptuary law 
which restrained the wealthy Fiorentines at the height of 
their prosperity, there is, nevertheless, a decided improvement 
in all att of this kind. There are artificers in Rome, Florence, 
Paris, London, who may fairly be compared with the famous 
Benvenuto Cellini, and some of their works, it is notorious, 
have completely deceived the best judges. Even in Lirming- 
ham, it is most interesting to see that the old trade in gilt 
imitations and sham jewels have been supplemented by ge- 
nuine art-work of the best taste; and there the art workman 
may be seen chiselling his gold work and pee may fusing the 
tints of his enamelling, with Owen Jones’s “Grammar of 
Ornament,” and Digby Wyatt’s “ Metal Work,” at his elbow. 
The Birmingham jeweller is no longer only the gilt-toy 
maker who-.supplied the cheap-jack of the fairs; he has been 
to see the priceless treasures of his art in the Vatican, in the 
Louvre, in the Pitti and Uffizii, and already competes with 
the best workshops. This is a striking instance of our ad- 
vance in fine art within the last two or three years—an ad- 
vance arisiag out of the International Exhibition, which 
showed our artificers, in the splendid specimens of modern 
work from the hands of Rudolfi and Castellani, how com- 

letely the art of the best periods, in the antique of the Ita- 
fian style, is now within the reach of our own workmen.— 
To be continued. 
————_——_——_———— 


“FAST.” 


Who is bold enough to attempt a definition of this little 
word in the nineteenth century? It is all very well to look 
into Richardson or Wedgwood, and to learn that it exists in 
all Scandinavian and Teutonic languages ; it is satisfactory to 
find that very likely the words that mean both “fixed” and 
“ rapid” are et ologically the same. For philologers su; 

that the idea of “closeness” in its widest sense gives the 
to these two opposite significations : when we are “ hard- 
by” or “ close” to something we are coming “ fast” upon it. 

'o be close or “ fast” to the goal is the end, to run “ fast” to 
it is the means we employ, and there itis at once, with that 
everyday confusion between means and end which is always 

us into trouble. Now this etymology is very nice 

and very philosophical, but it doesn’t throw the faintest light 
cha- | upon the strictly modern and moral (or — ge my 
y of young land. For from 

the first no this sense of “ 
the idea of “ going the pace 3” indeed, by 


appears to have it us nearer to 
pression in subjects of the.kind we refer to, as well as in those 
of the dramatic , e shall observe also that, in 


” comes from 
a social refinement, 
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fast man—a fast girl; there is not even an old lady to be 
found who does not know all that it implies. Probably man: 
an old lady could give a very shrewd tion of the w 
“‘ My dear, it means great heedlessness and levity of charac- 
‘ter, and sometimes something much worse.” And this is the 
‘worst part of it, that it is so infinitely elastic, according to the 
sex or social position of the offender, that it may express al- 
most anything from showing one’s ankles to breaking several 
of the ten commandments. It may be used wy =. 
itefulness for a libel. oun, rd 
lessly into debt, dines with tas at 
Richmond, turns night into day at the card-table, and sees a 
great deal too miuch of young Lady Laurustinus while her 
husband is deerstalking or shooting grouse on his moor, Lord 
Laburnum is reckoned as decidedly “ fast ;” but there isa 
certain jollity and chivalry about the adjective in his case 
which covers a multitude of sins. Probably the too suscepti- 
ble Lady Laurustinus will be called “fast” also; but then, 
the Miss Simeons, of Starchington, call the vicar’s Land 
“fast” because she wears coloured stockings, and sometimes 
follows the hounds with her papa; so it would seem hopeless 
‘to attempt a definition of a word which takes its colour from 
‘those who use it and from those to whom itis applied. It 
‘would be almost tempting to write to Notes and Queries an 
pound the question gravely, “When is the word ‘fast’ 
first used in a moral signification?’ We must give up the 
hope of getting any illustration from Shakspeare’s vast trea- 
eure-house of English. A careful study of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s Shakspearian Concordance gives us no hint of such 
a excepting the significant combination of “ fast and 
loose,” which migat be expected to imply a very lax moral- 
“ity; as in fact it does, but by a different connection of ideas. 
Once we thought we had found something, when in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” the nurse describes her young mistress as “ fast, 
I warrant her.” The nurse, who was a good judge of such 
matters, might not have been very far wrong, but, unfortu- 
—— the context shows that she means “sound asleep.” A 
dive into antiquity does not give much help. Homer always 
calls Achilles “ fast,” but then he ore adds fast “ of foot,” 
so there is no opening for a doubt; while Paris, who ought 
to have been so called, if any one ever ought, has a different 
set of epithets. There is a “ fast girl,” in a physical sense, in 
the “ Hneid,” where Virgil describes a Miss Camilla, of Vol- 
scian extraction, who could go at such a pace, and was al- 
together so light, that the corn would not bend under her 
airy tread; but this rapid pace and this lightness cannot 
have had any connection with her character, for it is distinct- 
iv stated that all the Etrurian mothers wanted to get her asa 
aughter-in-law, but she remained, “sola contenta Diana,” 
and preferred respectable single blessedness. Perhaps the 
shrewd Horace was a little nearer to our point of view, when 
he remarked, “Sedatum oderunt celeres,” which we might 
render, “ Those who are fast cannot endure anybody who is 
slow.” “What is ‘slow’ inthis sense?” one might ask. 
Ah! what indeed? The opposite of “ fast”—and that is yet 
undefined. 
Mr. Halliwell, in his dictionary of provincialisms, zives as 
one meaning of “ fast” in the northern dialect, “very gay,” 
and that seems something more in our line, with this melan- 
choly point of resen:blance, that, in our delightful social par- 
lance, “ gay” may often mean “abandoned,” just as “ fast” 
may mean “ reprobate.” 
It isa favourite idea with some commentators to force 
numbers of St. Paul’s expressions into what they call “ meta- 
phors from the race-course,” “similes from the Greek games 
which were so famous in his time.” Let us start a favourite 
idea, and consider that half our language is coloured by every- 
day scenes. Then “fast” shall be a metaphor from the 
“ railroad of life” on which we are all moving. We consider 
our own pace the model pace ; it is a comfortable, virtuous, 
satisfactory speed—in sbort, the standard speed for the whole 
line. Suppose I am the luggage train, I know that the ex- 
press despises me and thinks me slow, because I constant! 
stop, and am obliged ignominiously to shunt; yet I look wit 
awe and admiration on the Government train, which belongs 
to my own class, but is a little more rapid, and I retaliate 
upon the express by calling it “ tast,” and dangerous, and ex- 
pensive. Suppose I am an express, I consider a speed less 
than forty miles an hour as something contemptible, I am in- 
clined to forget the value of the “ slow” goods train, and the 
“ parliamentary” which serves the small intermediate sta’ 
tions, Yet though I am myself such an advocate for speed, I 
cannot help calling a light, half-empty “special,” running 
over loose metals at sixty-five miles an hour just a “ letle 
fast,” but I do so in no censorious spirit, for I cannot be hard 
upon an aristocratic young engine with plenty of noise and 
p < of brass, even when it runs into something else, or 
runs itself off the line and comes to grief. There are always 
many lovely young sympathizers who will hang over an 
aristocratic young engine even when it is ruined by being too 
“ fast.” So the best way will be not to attempt to define our 
word at all, because the luggage train will give one definition 
and the express train another. It means a more dashing, a 
more lively, a more dangerous despatch of the journey than 
the pace to which you may be accustomed; but what is 
“fast” to A may be “slow” to B, and there is no “ terminns a 
quo” (to keep up a railway metaphor) at which we can say 
“ fast-ness” begins. For Simeon Stylites might call a poor 
curate “ fast” because he drank beer, and the curate might 
call, or at any rate think, his bishop fast because he used 
champagne. And Die Vernon would appear fast to St. Per- 
petua, but to the Lady of Babylon we fear she would seem 
slow. But while we will not define we will protest. Fora 

rotest ought to be made against the use of such intrinsically 
innocent words as “ fast” or “ gay” to serve as marks for im- 
morality or heartless selfishness. 

There isa way in which in our time we are all, politically, 
ecclesiastically, individually, “fast.” There never was an era 
when people were so desperately impatient of delay. It is 
not, unfortunately, that we have cured ourselves of the habit 
of wasting time, but when we are really obliged to do somme- 
thing, we grudge the minutes we spend over it. Fancy a man 
fifty years ago making a public complaint because the convey- 
ance which he used was several minutes late for a succession 
of days. Yetwe accept the man who showed up the short- 
comings of the Croydon train as a public benefactor. * About 
our impatience in politics we had better write nothing further, 
a8 it is a finesubject fora large book which must not be spoilt. 
But in our church services we are getting wonderfully fast ; 
the good old sermon which trailed its slow length over 
minutes, is changed to a brisk little sermonetta, which is 
listened to for about eighteen minutes, and then complained 
of. Our hymn tunes have caught the infection, and our semi- 
breves are now about the length of our grandfathers’ crotchets 
(musically eo A hymn of four stanzas is over in no 
time; and that must be one reason why in ritualistic churches 
the surplice, and not An Ow, ie weed for preaching, that not 

his 






















































































even a Woodin would have time vestments 
while the choir is going fall pace through the appointed verses, 






















































































Also the canticles must be congratulated on having put on 
the steam. We can recall, some years ago, a church in the 
Isle of Wight, where we heard the “Te Deum” commenced to 
Mornington’s double chant; after seven long minutes the 
sleepy organist and feeble choir had made so little a 
in that psalm that we incontinently left, and trust that th 
concluded it in time for afternoon service ; and now, in obedi- 
ence to the fashion of the times, one can hear the long 
“ Benedicite” rattled away toa Gregorian tone and brought 
to aspirited conclusion before the luggage-trains have well 
found their places in their prayer-books. We do not profess 
to commend or to sow one ag We only fuseest ~~ ee are 

ng very “ fast,” though we may not be as “ go- ” as 
pny he cousins. “We only add the valuable piece of 
information just received, that “fast” is derived from 
“ festino,” to hurry, and that “ haste” is the same word, with 
the / put for the f by a proper phoneticlaw. Of haste it is 
said, that “ the more haste the less s ;” and we are not to 
7 that this may be uncomfortably realized in our railroad 
of life if we manage to send ourselves, or our Church, or our 
nation off the rails by too great speed.— London paper. 

4 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Although the winter season has advanced, the fashion of wear- 
ing an entire toilet of the same material is still adopted. Of 
course there are only certain materials in which this is admissi- 
ble. Cloth or woollen materials are thus worn; but perhaps 
nothing is more suitable for this than a kind of velvet called 
“ Velours de Londres”—it is less expensive even than taffetas, 
and makes a more thorough winter costume. It may be trimmed 
either with passementerie, guipure, or fur. For visits of cere- 
mony, @ dress of satin, with a small casaque of the same, trimmed 
with fur, is exceedingly elegant. 

Oar subscribers will, just now, be the most anxious to know 
what is /a.mode for evening and ball dresses ; therefore just men- 
tioning a few favourite materials for these purposes, we will pro- 
ceed to our long and choice list of toilets. —White tarletanes, with 
double zigzags of interlacing of coloured ruching, are in favour ; 
above all, those spotted with gold or pearl, or with stars of gold 
or glass ; also those with small coloured designs. Another pat- 
tern meeting with much favour is that of fliesor birds in black 
or gold, blue and gold, red and silver, &c.—Many rich foularde 
are made in stripes of colour on a white ground, or dotted over 
with small designs. Ball dresses of thin material are frequently 
made with tunics, caught up by ribbons, cords, or trails of 
flowers. At the bottoms of skirts bouillonnes or flounces are 
placed, and corselets with points, or withsmall separated basques, 
are worn. There are some chains of gold made as trimmings for 
white satin dresses, covered with tulle illusion; these chains— 
holding as it were the bouillonnes—are extremely distingué. 
There. are also very rich galons sultanés made in colours and 
fringed with gold; gold guipure embroidered with pearls; and 
ribbons of gold or silver, upon which are large daisies of white or 
coloured velvet, with gold or silver hearts. Crystal is used on 
velvet ; the skirts cut on the bias, and every seam trimmed with 
a crystal fringe. 

Gold is worn as trimming on bonnets, as well as on other arti- 
cles of dress ; for example, a black velvet bonnet is trimmed with 
bands of plush ribbon, striped with gold. The inside is a torsade 


of black velvet, with three gold stars——A more simple style of 


bonnet is of drawn black velvet; bouillonnée tulle crown, spot- 
ted with jet. A bow of velvet ribbon on the side, with a cameo 
in the middle. Two torsades of passementerie worked with jet 
across the crown, and falling in festoons over the chignon. The 
inside is drapery of tulle co velvet, fastend with a cameo.—Blue 
velvet bonnet, with a flat plait from the front to the small cur- 
tain, edged with white blonde. High on the side is a puff of 
blonde, from the centre of which a white feather falls over the 
crown. The feather is fastened in the blonde by a small bird. 
White strings.—A very pretty bonnet for a young lady is of white 
tulle, spotted with blue chenille. Small bouillonnée curtain to 


match, with a band of blue velvet, fastened with a pearl buckle. 


Barrette to match inside, and blue velvet strings.—. 
-—__>—_——_ 


ENGLAND anD tHe Unirep Srares.—In a letter to a friendtin this 


country General Neal Dow writes as follows, ay care, the paci- 
fic feeling in the Ynited States :—Our friends in Engl 


have had enough of war, and are sick of it. We want peace, and 
mean to have it. We are sure that no nation will care to disturb 
our repose needlessly ; and we shall carefully abstain from all 
causes of offence. 


part, but because he cannot flourish or take root under our sha- 
dow. We shall do nothing and say nothing offensive to Napo- 
leon ; but he will not care to stay for a lo e, 80 far away 
from home. And so all fear of a collision with England, on ac- 
count of the depredations of the Alabama, ida, 

&c., may now be laid at rest. The unanimous feeli 





or driven from the ocean by the vessels alluded to, expect large 


The terrible shadows of future 


of the world. Li paper. 


from the grave in which he has been eoslong buried. 


rodigious subscription for Ireland—has been awarded to J. 


his country ; perhaps it is not too much to say, the greatest 
tor of the age in any coun . Ire ‘ 


the sculptor; accusing him of the crime of being “a 
They have i 


” who is also Irish, the . 
glieh, ely = being the secretary. 


and need not 
fear any national complications or embroilments on our part. We 


Uur friend upon our southern border must 
“ clear out”’ when the time comes, not from any hostility on our 


of this 
country is, so far as I can gather it, that the matter ought to re- 
main just where Earl Russell has placed it; that his exposition of 
the law and practice under it be pted and adopted. In Bos- 
ton a memorial to that effect to the Governmeut has been largely| clime.—. 
and influentially signed. The reasons for this view are two, so far 
as I can learn ; first, our people, whose ships have been destroyed 


and ample indemnity, whenever England shall be at war with any 
Power capable of issuing letters of marque. Second, all our 
people who abhor war always see in.it an assurance of peace. 
England and America will be under bonds to keep the peace, in 
no less a sum than the entire value of their commerce. Feeble 
nations will be less summarily dealt with in the future than they 

Alabamas. 


have been in the _— y 
Floridas, and ndoahs will keep faithful and wholesome 
watch and ward over the rights of feeble nations and the peace 


Tur O’ConneLL Monvment.—-The “curse” of disunion seems 
to be over everything Irish ; and the “ Agitator” or the “ Li- 
berator,” call whieh we may, is doomed to promote discord even 
“ The 
O’Connell Monument,” to erect which in Sackville Street, Dublin, 
facing Carlisle Bridge, 4 sum of £10,000 has been collected—a 


H. 

‘oley, @ sculptor of the highest genius, one of the “glories” of 

is therefore sure to have 
0! 

rectly, three great works; for Foley’s Goldsmith stands in the 

fifty | college yard, and Burke will be soon beside it. There is, how- 

ever, it seems, a clique that is dissatisfied with the selection of 


a meeting, and printed their report; 
’Neill” Papen gt g Ey eek. En-| and 


some sculptor should have it who lives, or, as they intimate, 
starves, in Ireland, with nothing to do. “TJreland,” exclaimed 
the painter Barry, “ gave me breath, but Ireland never would 
have given me bread!”’ Alas! for a country thatjtakes no pride 
in its great men; that would rather cry them down than bear 
them up; where a prophet is ever “without honour!”—Art 
Sarna ‘or January. 


Taz Dcxe aND THE EmpaNkmENT.—A paragraph has been go- 
ing the round of the papers to the effect that the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch has sold, or is about to sell, his splendid mansion, which 
he has been building for the last four or five years, to an hotel 
company. The Duke had made up his mind to abandon the un- 
finish ed building more than a year ago ; in fact, there has been 
little or nothing done to it since it was determined that the Thames 
embankment should be continued in front of it. When it was be- 
gun there was no idea of such a thing, and the Duke bnilt his 
house with all the living apartments of his family looking upon 
the river, and what he expected would be his own private gardens 
between. But the case became entirely altered when these pri- 
vate lens were changed by the fiat of the Legislature into a 
broad public highway with coaches and cabs rattling past, and the 
passengers on the top of omnibuses looking right into his private 
apartments. When it became known that he was about to aban- 
don it, the Government, on whose ground the house stands, 
wanted to convert it into a War Office, which is at present lo- 
cated in hired lodgings; and a “minute and careful survey of the 
premises was made to see if the structure could be adopted for 
that purpose. But it was found on inspection that it would not 
do; the mansion had been too thoroughly planned for the ac- 
commodation of a private family to admit of its being converted 
into a set of public offices, and the sch was reluctantly aban- 
doned. As an hotel it will do better ; and, situated as it is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Government offices, it cannot fail to prove a successful specula- 
tion.— Court Journal. 


OpeniInG or THe Spanish Cortes.—The scene at the recent 
opening of the — Cortes is thus described by the Madrid 
correspondent of the Times :—The King-at-Arms, Ministers, and 
other dignitaries stood ia various groups on and about the Throne 
steps. The Queen wore the crown on her head, and her ermine 
mantle reached down to her knees. Her dress was of whice satin 
trimmed with black, ending in a long train, which was borne af- 
ter her by pages. The only one of her sex in attendance was the 
Marquesa de Novaliches, a lady of rare personal attractions. The 
Queen was pale, but, to my thinkisg, not ia bad health. Those 
familiar with her outward appearance, however, assure me she 
looks thin and wan and aged before her time. Soon after her 
Majesty was seated she cried with a loud voice, ‘‘Sentalos!” (sit 
down); and the assembly, who had, of course, been standing, 
obeyed her orders. Presently Marshal O’Donnell knelt before 
the Throne, and, after going through the ceremony of kissing the 
Queen’s hand, delivered to her the Royal speech. The Queen 
opened and read it. Her voice was not strong, but distinct ; the 
utterance rapid and uaemphatic. She hurried through the rather 
long rhapsody very much in the tone of a young girl saying her 
lesson. There were, during the delivery, no symptoms of that 
cough which I had been told troubles the Queen and prevents her 
fluency in private conversation, but when the speech was over a 
rather violent fit came on, which caused her Majesty evident dis- 
trees. The Queen stood for some time on the platform, as if wait- 
ing for something that was to complete the ceremony. Presently, 
in fact, one of the Senators, General Mata y Aloz, gave a loud 
shout, “Senorese, Viva la Reina!” The cry was caught up, and 
the hall rang with one sufficiently loud and unanimous cheer. 
The Royal _— then descended the steps, crossed the hall, again 
nodding their heads to the profoundly bowing assembly, again 
stopped for a marked salute to the foreign diplomatists, and disap- 
peared with their suite, 














Tse Russian Nosies.—The Russian nobility are ill at ease. 
They have suffered severely by the emancipation of the serfs, 
The condition, both of trade and agriculture, is very depressed. 
The events of the last few years have destroyed their confidence 
in the autocratic rule of the Czar; and the influence of Western 
ideas has made them ashamed of the political servitude in which 
they are held. At the commencement of the present year the 
Moscow nobility petitioned the Emperor to establish parliamen- 
tary institutions. His Majesty was not unnaturally irritated and 
astonished at such a request. He refused to receive the petition, 
and angrily dissolved the provincial assembly from which it 
emanated. Buteven in Russia the anger of the monarch is not 
so much dreaded as it used to be. Not only has the Moscow Diet 
returned to the subject during a recent session, but the Diet of 
St. Petersburg has not concealed its desire for more liberal insti- 
tutions. We do not suppose that anything will come of this 
movement for some time. The nobles have little influence, for 
there is in Russia no powerful middle-class upon whom they can 
lean for support ; and the great body of the peasantry are more 
likely to side with their “little father” than with their late mas- 
ters. Still it is interesting to, watch the firet stirrings of political 
life in a country like Russia: and it is satisfactory to know that 
in these = the power of opinion and spread of enlightenment 
are not entirely unknown even in so-ungenial and so backward a 


Cotocne CatHEDRAL.—At the last meeting of the society for 
the sompletion of Cologne Cathedral, it was stated by the master 
architect, Mr. Voigtel, that with the aid of the present resources, 
which yield annually 250,000 thalers, the two towers, together 
with all the statues and ornamentations within and without the 
dome, will be completed within ten years. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says—Instead of the tour millions asked for by the late architect, 
something over half that sum will now be sufficient—both mate- 
rials and t t having b heaper—for the completion 
of the work of many centuries. In three years from this time 
the northern tower will be finished, and with this the well-known 
crane the symbol of Holy Colonia will disappear for ever. In 
two years’ time a locomobile will be seen lifting up the stones for 
this tower, and doing, within less than an hour, with the aid of 
two men, work which took in the Middle Ages sixty men for a 
whole day. At present for every foot in height this tower costs 
the sum of 5,700 thalers (£810). 








RussELL’s ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—TBe combine in one 
Monly embellt =p making print pious ill 
em volume, up ts co ustra- 
heme 6 book of more than ordinary taste and is 
a task of nocommon discrimination and ju 
these difficulties have been overcome ini the chaste and attrac- 
tive book now before us, and which, of all the higher works of 
saenedeaeh.” ‘Tun hesiky of te seaabean rola el 
‘ ry man 2 
laying of the second Atlantic Telegraph, is in itself ny 
of the est national importance, while the skill, labour, 
genius shown in the construction 
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cf 
ward voyage, has step by step been chronicled by W. H. 
Russell, ., the Times’ commissioner, the author of the 
letters ou the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, we have 
gaid enough to raise public expectation and create a general 
wish to a work, that, of its clase, is sué generis. It is 
well known that Mr. Russell was one of the literary gentle- 
men who accompanied the Great Hastern from Valencia Bay 
to lay the second Atlantic a It is not, however, 
generally known, that Messrs. Day, the celebrated litho- 
hers, had not only retained Mr. Russell’s valuable services, 
to record every incident of that voyage, but had supplemented 
his literary efforts by a staff of ts to take drawings of all 
the important evolutions and features of the expedition. From 
this it will be understood—which, indeed, is the fact—that, in 
addition to Mr. Russell’s poetical and graphic description of 
each day’s proceedings, there are some twenty-seven full- 
chromo-lithographic illustrations, showing the Great 
and her Government consort, the Zerridie, in every 
interesting position; the machin: for paying, out, b Zz 
back, and splicing the cable; the lowering of buoys, and, in 
fact, every circumstance of interest or amusement in the ex- 
ition ; for, in the latter light, we must regard the plate 
lystrative of weighing the anchor ofthe monster ship, with 
the fiddler on the capstan head i cee the straining throng 
to active duty. The work is published in a quarto en, with 
richly-embossed covers, on thick paper, in a bold clear type, 
gilt edges, and, in fact, with all the taste, elegance, and beauty 
with which gift-books and Christmas annuals are usually 
brought out.— Zra. 


GrewE Hatt Desrroyep.—A fire broke out on Wednes- 
day morning at Crewe Hall, the ancient seat of Lord Crewe, 
and, notwithstanding the exertions of the fire-brigades of 
Crewe, Sandbach, and Chester, the whole interior of this fine 
mansion is entirely desiroyed. The outer walls remain, but 
are so much damaged by the heat in many places that it is 
doubtful whether they will stand. The beautiful carved oak 
staircase and card-room, with its noted symbolic panelling, 
have all perished. The well-known family pictures by ey 4 
nolds—the “Shepherdess of the Alps;” the “ Youth 

a;” the second Lord Crewe as a boy in the costume of 
Henry the Eighth ; and the portrait of Sir Randell Crewe, the 
builder of the mansion in the first year of King James’s reign 
—were saved. The fire originated in the upper part of the 
hovse and burnt downwards—sweeping in a torrent of flame 
through the long gallery. It is supposed to have originated 
in the contact of the hot-air apparatus with some ancient 
timber. No lives were lost, but some of the servants were| Tse Caprives In Asyssin1a.—Dr. Beke, who has volunteered to 
seriously injured. The fire began above the gallery, at the | proceed to Abyssinia with the laudable object of obtaining from 
end next the libr: door. Lord Crewe was the first to dis-| the Emperor Theodorus the release of Consul Cameron and his 
cover it at 2.30 A.M.,and himself gave the alarm. A new | fellow-captives, and in aid of whose self-imposed mission an ap- 
water system which had been lately established in the house peal, attended with some pecuniary success, was lately made to 
was of no use, owing to the inexperience of the men, and the} the public in England, arrived at Cairo, accompanied by Mrs. 
only person who knew how to manage it had to be fetched Beke, on the Ist inst. The doctor had furnished himself, before 
from the town of Crewe, which is two or three miles from the | leaving London, with a selection of presents, in the hope that he 
hall. The hose could not be fitted to the hydrants, by which | may thereby facilitate his reception by the Emperor. It is not 
time was lost, and meanwhile the fire continued raging. By | known whether he will proceed towards Abyssinia by way of the 
eight o’clock the whole upper story, gallery, drawing-rooms, | Red Sea and Massouwah or by the Nile and Mathamma, which is 
and bedrooms, the mezzaine floor, the carved parlour, stair- | the frontier town of the Egyptian dependencies, lying between the 
case, and chapel, with the upper part of the dining-room and Blue Nile and the north-west border of Abyssinia. Hither route, 
screen, in short, the choicest part of this fine old mansion, | itis apprehended, will be fraught with great difficulties to him at 
was completely gutted, nothing but bare wells left. The the frontier. We may add that it is reported from London that 
wing and some f the lower rooms escaped. The valuable Lord Russell, before quitting the Foreign Department, wrote to 
pictures, including fine collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds's, | the Re reat continua te beeches oy eek Sy aa syates Sax 
With Sis Wel noe poems & Site Fite, yore marely see in case he should need it. Naturally, after the discussions that 
have taken place in parliament, not to mention the promptiag of 
humane feeling, her Majesty’s late Foreign Secretary, and Lord 
Clarendon as well, will be glad to see the unhappy prisoners 
(whose detention reflects so little credit on the Foreign-office) re- 
leased by any means, official or otherwise. Captain Cameron’s 
health is said to be so shattered that it is doubtful whether his re- 
lease, if much longer deferred, may not be anticipated by death. 
The Rev. Mr. Stern is also reported to suffer much. Mr. R “ 
who, as is known, has for the last 16 months been engaged as the 
appointed delegate of the British Government in endeavouring to 
bring about the desired consummation of the release of these un- 
fortunate men, and is now about to try and approach Theodorus 
by way of Mathamma, was last heard of at Kassaleh, whither he 
had arrived from Souakim. Kassaleh is the chief Egyptian town 
of the district between Souakim and Mathamma and the Blue 
Nile.—Morning Post. 

Fire ww 4 Lonpon Docx.—On Monday, at eleven in the morn- 
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who immediately said aloud, “ Door!” which was opened by | march of our national history, as exhibited by the meeting of Par- 
the man in black ; all the —— stoud up, and then the |liament, one which is an heirloom of the best era of English art, 
= arose, and her two ladies, and left theroom. The gen- to be sacredly preserved and religiously transmitted to our 

emen sat till eleven o’clock, the King “ very pleasant ;” he | children after us.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
= table alone, and the rest a quarter of an hour later.— 
a 

































































































































































EMIGRATION FROM THE Mersey Durine 1865.—On the 1st, the 
annual emigration statistics were completed by the Liverpool 
officials. During the year 1865 there sailed from the Mersey 
under the act, for the U. S., 264 ships, with 4969 cabin end 89,- 
fish, 2958 Scotch, 42,357 Trish, and. 26,680 from’ other countrice 
: : F y , 42, » ’ rom other countries. 
ah al x peepee ppbebn 5 aw tong For Canada $2 ships, with 1114 cabin and 7570 steerage paseen- 
Hoverthelan, wis thelr aomiing epee ec By offered by the | 8° of whom 3289 were English, 1671 Irish, and 2115 other 
Thames Embankment and the pro abolition of Nor- countries. To N.S. Wales two ships, with 2 cabin and 1281 
thumberland-house, Sir John Thwaites and his subordinates | *terage passengers; to Queensland 6 ships, with 49 cabin and 
ought to reflect that Parisian architecture is not altogether the | 2493 steerage passengers ; to Victoria 25 ships, with 316 cabin and 
perfect thing that one*is supposed to believe it when con- 6344 steerage passengers ; and to South America 3 ships, with 10 
trasted with Nash’s novelties in cement and whitewash per- | >in and 284 steerage passengers. This makes the total sailings 

trated in the pre-Adamite period of the Regency. M. under the att 333 ships, carrying 6460 cabin and 107,147 steerage 
Fis nn's strect architecture is lofty, airy, srining, and | Passengers, of whom 31,819 were English, 3051 Scotch, 49,401 
gay, but it is terribly monotonous. There ie aavee dosens of trish, and 22,576 other countries. 74 short ships also sailed. 
ee ples of new ¢ architecture in London which, for in- during the year to the U.S. with 4106 cabin and 1258 steerage 
ventivenses, curl fread and force far exceed the interminable | P28®e2gers 5 and to South America 51 ships, with 585 cabin and 
repetitions of the same idea which at first strike us so agree- SOs seeastae pemenaes, Several. Sige. Seva. >. Sanam Snes 

thy in Paris, but which, on frequent examination, grow tedi- countries ; the short ship emigration representing a total of 202 
ably 4 Our Lo "4 ai it is ae erall ships, and 5391 cabin and 2048 steerage passengers. The total 
po redhead F poder wor ee poe) oman f emig tion for 1865 was, therefore, 121,046 against 125,445 in 
eatness. It wants loftiness, and is apt to be too crowded ‘ 
With details, ‘The English professional eye is not. yet fully on eee Treewee Kens ooe Solon cone ae 
trained to a keen sense of the proportions needed in the many | O14 Greytviars Church, Edinburgh bas been impeached in the 
varieties of modern Italian frontages.—Pall-Mall Gazette. berton, for using written or printed prayers (of his own compo- 
sition) in the conduct of public worship. In 1859 Dr. Lee was 
ordered by the General Assembly to discontinue the practice, as 
contrary to the laws and usage of the Scotch Kirk. He obeyed 
till, finding that, deprived of the aid of his written forms, he did 
not perform the service to his satisfaction, and believing that the 
General Assembly had no valid authority either for its action or 
for the statement of Kirk law upon which it was founded, he 
ceased to give effect to its injunction. Upon Mr. Stewart’s mo- 
tion for inquiry and censure, Dr. Muir, the senior member of the 
Presbytery, said of Dr. Lee’s reading of written prayers that “ he 
regarded this and other recent movements in the Church of Scot- 
land as simply instigated by Satan for the destruction of the 
Church.” Dr. Lee, in his reply, pointed out that the usage in re- 
spect of extempore prayer is comparatively recent. That the 
Kirk began with a liturgy ; the last prayer in which John Knox 
joined was read ; and there is no Act of Assembly condemning 
John Knox’s “ Book of Common Order,” or read prayer of any 
kind. But the practice of reading sermons, now general in the 
Kirk and adopted by his present accusers, is a palpable innova- 
tion, and was never heard of until 1726, when the Assembly pro- 
nounced it “ very displeasing to God’s people, and causing no 
small obstruction to edification.” In conclusion, Dr. Lee warned 
the Presbytery against collision with the civil power that wonld 
come of over-zeal for punishing its members without having au- 
thority or ground in Jaw for doing so. Mr. Stewart’s motion was 
thrown out by a majority of 20 to 15. The minority appealed to. 
the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, from whose court the mat- 
ter probably will go up to the General Assembly.—Zraminer, 
6th inst. —— 

A Lirriez Com Wet Ixvesrep.—The Omnibus of Naples re- 
lates the following story of a man who, very recently, found, 
means to turn to account the popular apprehension of poisoners, 
which has prevailed there since the appearance of the cholera. 
The individual in question, being exceedingly hungry, and hay- 
ing only a single coin of the value of a sou, laid it out in the pur- 
chase’ of powdered sugar, and as he passed by the stand of one of 
those open-air cooks who made a kind of pancake called frittal, 
he dropped, apparently by accident, some of the sugar into the 
frying-pan. He was instantly seized by the bystanders as a 
poisoner caught in the fact. He denied vigorously the truth of 
the allegation, and at last to prove his innocénce, offered to eat 
the contents of the pan. This proposition was accepted, and he 
accordingly despatched the pancake with great relish, and then 
walked off well satisfied with the success of his trick. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE OF LoNDON.—To the eye 
fresh from the Rue de Rivoli and the new miles of gay Boule- 
vards which have grown up under the Imperial régime, the 
meanness, dinginess, lowness, and general ugliness of London 





ExTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY.—The aang mee illustra- 
tions of prolonged life have appeared in the obituary of the 
Times during the last three days—viz., the deaths of ten ladies 
whose united ages amounted to 854 years, giving an average 
of 84 years, 4 months, and 3 weeks to each, the eldest having 
reached the age of 90, and the youngest 80 years. During the 
same three days the deaths of eight gentlemen are recorded 
whose united ages amounted to 676 years, giving an dverage 
of 84 years an 6 months to each, the eldest, like the opposite 
sex, having reached the patriarchal age of 90, and the young- 
est 82 years. It will, therefore, be seen that the united ages 
of the ten ladies and eight gentlemen amounted to the very 
large number of 1,530 years.—7Zimes, Jan. 3. 


the ag deeds, china, and a great part of the furniture. The 
books, however, are destroyed.—Court Journal, Jan. 6. 

Much statuary and many valuable pictures, including some 
that were at the Great Exhibition in 1862, have been destroy- 
ed. The Hall was built in 1615—1636, and in 1837 it was 
restored by the present owner, at a cost of £50,000. Lady 
Houghton, sister to Lord Crewe, was on a visit at the time. 
The damage is estimated at more than £100,000. The Hall 
was insured in the Exchange, Phcenix, and sun fire offices, 
for £40,000.—HZzaminer, ditto. 

Another old library has been destroyed by fire. On Wed- 
nesday, Crewe Hall, in Cheshire, built by Sir Randle Crew, 
who had purchased the estates of the-Falshursts, in the reign 
of James [., was burnt to the ground. The li was found- 
ed by Sir Randle, when Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. After he was displaced in 1626, for his disapproba- 
tion of the imprisonment of those gentlemen who refused the 
arbitrary loan proposed by the Court, Fuller said of him, | ing, a great fire broke out in an immense pile of warehouses oc- 
“He discovered no more discontentment at his discharge | cupying one side of the eastern basin of St. Katherine’s Docks. 
than a wes traveller is offended at being told that he is ar-| The building was six stories high, and filled with valuable stores 
rived at his journey’s end.” It was also said of him, after he | of many kinds, but chiefly with tallow and jute. All efforts to 
had built Crewe Hall, that he was the first to b “the | subdue the fire were unavailing ; in the evening it raged more 

model of good building” into Cheshire. Most of the fine old | fiercely, at midnight it was still blazing, and it continued to burn 
paintings have been saved; but the books, comprising many | fiercely throughout the night and the whole of the next day. 
- em of ~ — of P cayeors J ry L, and —— .»| Even at = aye on fog evening there was =, ay 

ve all been destroyed. makes the third or fourth old | mass of fire in the ruins of the gutted warehouses. es the 7 : 
library that has been destroyed within the past few months. | steam floating engine of the brigade, which was hauled up along- 9 ee Ole ger Soe countney. wT ee firms 
London Review, ditto. side the quay, there were eight brigade steam engines, four new yo Bey aye og oe paral een the sum he 
steamers (built for Amsterdam and Bermuda, and sent over to| MUSE ott waniieiie PW ah tha be si Fen of 
IV.) and Queen sat o ite each other, on each side, at th the fire by the manufacturers, -Mesers. Shand and Mason), and ire the project have resolved to raise the ‘fond to £100 O00 It 

idéle of the table, Prince Geo the left hand’ of the | hers belonging to volunteers, besides a host of manual engines i, Gaition to this amount Parliament will hem 
midcle th M. 1 f Win > eae Oe oe and of the | and the hydraulic power of the Dock Company’s hydrants. A rth a City chacit will assign to them one- 
Queen, S e ap o a od ou right; then the| more powerful force of steam engines and water power were never for a . bene Ci “ va es, Mr. Rogers me Bsa 
maid ol honour, - then e doctor. The Queen, to use Dr. brought to bear upon any London fire, yet it appeared perfectly tr -ea a ie 2 e ae rage to the immense work re- 
Sleath’s expression, “ was very quiet,” and addressed her inadequate to contend against the immense area of flames within | (uired o “Pe ee of the class which will not attend 
a chiefly to Prince George, but only talked a little | the walls of the warehouses. It was not until daybreak on Wed-| the national ec’ od son oo pay for others. The money 
Sues her stay at table. The King “was Mey’ é pleasant.” | nesday, after nearly fifty hours’ incessant exertion with the largest will be raised, an then Mr. Rogers will have to resist the 

0 dishes were set upon the table—nothing in the shape of | force of steam engines and water power ever used in England, philanthropist’s besetting temptation to spend money on 
eatables appeared there. The entire space'was covered with | that the fire was stopped. The water of the import basin was| brick and mortar.—London paper. 
an immense variety of ornamental articles, curiously and ela-| covered to a depth of several inches with melted tallow. Several 
borately constructed, to which a striking effect was communi-| hundred casks of palm and cocoa-nut oil were burnt. The quan- 
cated by the softened lights of the numerous wax candles that | tity of jute, flax, and coir fibre burnt was very great. The whole 
clustered above the boarc. Ten servants in superb liveries | jogs is probably £200,000, a sum doubled byrumour. This great 
assisted during the dinner, and behind the King’s chair stood:| fire caused, on Wednesday, a fall of about 24 per cent. in St. Ka- 
& gentleman in black, who gave his Majesty wine. To des-|therine Dock stock. The shares of some ef the insurance com- 
cant on the varied succession of appetising viands would be | panies were also rather weaker.—Heaminer, Jan. 6. 
superfluous. Even princes are Be 2 sree to the enjoyment of 
the same objects of food participated by their subjects as or-| Tae Cuaprer-nouse or Westmmnster.—An interval of 600 

delicacies. Thus, cod-fish, soles, white soup, turtle | years (A.D. 1250 and 1865) ; a venerable age for any building! 
soup, roast beef, fowls, cutlets, patties, game of all kinds, and | We may expect traces of time upon its front, prints of winter 
sweet dishes of cy Neem p variety were handed about | storms and summer suns, a loss ef early beauty perhaps more than 
to the with that prompt and skilful attention peculiar | redeemed by the picturesque weather tints and the soft gray hues 
highly-trained servitors in our best houses. Soon after the | gathered in long years upon mouldings from which has departed 
fish was distributed the King said to Dr. Sleath, “ Remember | their original sharpness, and stones which no longer dazzle with 
apd esc to us on Sunday ; and will you do me the honour | their pure whiteness. But in the midst of the grandest collection 
to wine ? What do you do with yourself these holidays?” | of buildings which the world can exhibit, moderna and ancient, 
I go into Warw ire, where I was born, to see all | standing side by side, unde? the shadow of the Abbey of West-| He had taken a house on the North-East River, near Charies- 
We ” “Ah, well, Amherst, fill yout glass, you are a/| minster, the St. Denis and Santa Croce of England, lies a precious | town, ayant, which on_his arrival to occupy it proves to 
arwickshire boy. Here’s to the health of the Warwickshire | structure so hideously disfigured, such a perfect wreck of former | be in a very mildewed and desolate condition, and evening 
lads and lassies ;” at which they all laughed and drank the that few persons even dream of its existence, and | after evening emitted immense swarms of small black bats 
toast. After the dinner a magnificent dessert was put upon one Se archeologist can believe that it is all that remains| After exhausting his own patience and the ns OL 
the table, the coup d’ ail ot which was a spectacular treat to le neighbours and he determined on a grand He 
be ever afterwards racalled with a feeling of unabated admira- | and thus y described by Mathew Paris, who saw it in its| observed that th excursions 
tion. The men stayed to the ice-plates, and then left. | prime. Here is a building which should command our affection, | the whippoorwill, both at dusk and at dawn, for foog, 
After a rather brief interval the Queen nodded to the King, ‘regard, and reverence, in which for centuries moved the stately ‘and exercise, which they took in the very highest spirits 








Sm Morton Acain.—Intelligence has been received from Rus- 
sia that the Emperor has confirmed a concession to Sir Morton 
Peto,{on behalf of Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Waring Brothers, of 
a railway, in prolongation of the one from Riga to Dunabourg 
and Witebsk, from the latter place to Oriel, a distance of 500 
miles. ‘Phis enterprise, it is said, will not come on the mone 
market of England, as the capital, which is abdut 64 millions 
(guaranteed by the Government at 5 per cent.), has already been 
subscribed by a combination of Bankers in Germany, formed b 
Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen, and Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt. - 

A FREE ScHOOL FOR THE Crry or Lonpon.—The mer- 
chant princes of London have not yet quite lost their old prince- 
liness in giving. They approve the Rev. W. Rogers’ scheme 








A Drnner AT BuckrnaHaM Parace.—The King (William 


Trish TRIALS AND FRENCH SPEcTACLES.—The Patrie in 
a review of the year says: “A ringing shriek of terror has 
this year curdled the blood of Great Britain, The laments 
of oppressed Ireland have suddenly ceased, and, maddened 
by misery, but animated by burning patriotism, the men of 
Ireland have raise the standard of rebellion. In this case 
1865 is no longer a premise—it becomes a threat—an awful 
threat, which has terrified all conscience and scared every 
mind. Justice is no — rendered in Dublin—sentences 
are signed there against liberty and life.” 


Bats in MaryLanp,.—A “ Monograph of the Bats of North 
America,” published lately in the Smithsonian Institution 
Collections, contains a letter from M. Figaniere, Portuguese 
Minister to the U.8.,in which he details the measures he 
ado for getting rid of a t army of these little pests. 
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-... 
and this regularity of their movements enabled him to decide | Lord Advocate will look up this for his next ge Peak, reneing Sa cules to the Hayling Railway 
upon a plan of operations. He nae pee lecture, and tell us whether or not the kilt, like the bagpipes, | along the south side of the ah Lake, will be at once be- 
crevice and in his walls opened comm is more English than Scotch.—Pall-Mall Gazette. eae on to the Goldring Lake, where the first 
Cations through all. the partitions acd ceilings of his uice be placed ; thisembankment will form the north 
and cocklofts, and in one room midway, which he clear- € wall of their large 100 acre live fish tank, at the same time 
od of farnitar, gathered all hands, men. and boys each, with pess. acting as the reservoir for the supply of water to their oyster 
a sort of cricket a centre . 889,—By J. H. Finlin ig beds. ——- 
the floor, and waited for the call of the whippoorwill. The a oe heh ~ (ee Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
bats, denied exit elsewhere, and attracted by the light, swarm- BLACK, due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe plano, 
ed of course into the room, and were down by hun- = For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
dreds. Guo nes Coe sae The equalization throughout the entire scale, ag well as their pliant 
work was y continued till no less than 9640 bats touch. They are waivemally pronounced by the press and 
were destroyed. nee Se ie Se From an the m profession, as being unsurpassed be instru- 
outlying eS eS am tae hy oa ments ot any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
process unslating ’ coming them 0! nabe enerall - 
that way. This laundry gave him some 1500 more looke \ fy Soy te bo Smanship that 





1 and August 31, London is ly free froma fe at- 
mosphere. This arises from the exists 
during that time between the of the air and that 
of the dew-point, which is the d of cold ni 


phere can take place. In the remaining portion of the yor 
no month without some kind of fog of more or less 
density. obtain some idea of their frequency, we have 
made an examination of the records of five years’ meteorolo- 
observations made at Greenwich between the years 1858- 

862, and have found that in the summer months no ie 


a fog is made; but that between Septem! April t 
district of the metropolis been visited by 44 dense ee, 
and 140 light f a yearly average of 9 dense and 
ligt fogs. But it must be un this meteorclogi- 
phenomenon is not always eral over the London 
trict ; for there may be fogs mists of great den in the 


heart of the city, while the suburbs-may be nome, a el or 
wholly clear; or the contrary may be the case.—Leisure Hour 





Bisdi and Omar discussing English ladies one day. iaialy, 
and Omar one day ly 
while I was inside the curtain with Saleem’s slave girl, and 
they did not know I heard them. Omar described J., and 
was of opinion that a man who was married to her could 
want no more, “ By my soul she rides like a Bedaween, 
she shoots with the and pistol, rows the boat ; she knows 
many languages and what is in their books ; works with the 
needle like ai Efreet, and to see her hands run over the teeth 
of the music box (keys of the piano) amazes the mind, while 
her singing gladdens the soul. How, then, should her hus- 
band ever desire the coffee-shop? Walléhee! she can always 
amuse him at home. And as to my lady, the thing is not that 
she does not know. When I feel my stomach tightened, I 

to the divan and say to her, ‘Do you want anything—a pipe 
or sherbet, or so and so?’ and talk till she lays down her book 
and talks to me, and I question her and amuse my mind; 
and, by ——! if I were a rich man, and could one Eng- 
lish hareem like these, 1 would stand before her and serve her 
like Memlook. You see I am only this lady’s servant, and I 
have not once sat in the coffee-shop, because of the sweetness 
of her tongue. It is not true, therefore, that the man who 
can marry such hareem is more than with money?” 
Saleem seemed disposed to think a little more of good —— 
o——- he quite agreed with all Omar’s enthusiasm, 

asked if J. were beautiful. Omar answered with decorous 


tioning her hair, eyes, &c. (It is a liberty to describe a wo- 
man minutely.) I nearly laughed out at hearing Omar relate 
his manceuvres to make me “amuse his mind.” It seems I 
amin no danger of being discharged for being dull.—Lady 
Duff Gordon's 





How to Maxe Goop Corrrz.—In a most interesting ar- 
ticle in the Popular 


the surface may fall to the bottom it is stirred round; the de- 
posit then takes place, and the coffee poured off is ready for 
We . 5 ew ¢ first boiling gives the strength, the sec- 
ond adds to the flavour. The water does not dissolve of the 
aromatic substances more than the fourth part contained 
in the roasted coffee. The beverage when ready ought to be 
ofa brown-black colour; untrans tit alwa' 
what like chocolate thinned with water, and 

does not come from the fine 
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leading at once to a 
we beliey 


now three Pawns for the 
the pressure of B' 


ployed by White 


Some 
kenzie 


, Martine 





First game in the Match, pieges recentl 


at the first glance appear, 


tabl his t. ) 
0} ent. 
rea by W with 24 ual j 
t, however, at least. 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 888. 


White. Black. 

1. BtoQ7 1. Rto Q R38 (best) 
a Biok kts . SSR Eee 
8. Kt to Q 2, ch 8. Kt tks Kt 

4, B to Q aq, mate. 


at the London Chess 





Club, between Mr. De Vere Ne te) and Herr Steinitz (Black.) 
The notes are by Mr. Lowent 
[Remove Black’s King’s Bishop’s Pawn.] 

White. Black. White. k, 
1PtoK4 QKttoBs 2 PtoKR4 BtoQ3s 
aad PtoK4 21 QtoQKt3 KBtoK4 
3 P tks Kt tks P 22 KttoK Kts KRtoK Bsq 
4PtoKB4 KttoKB2 23 PtoK Kt4 pie Bog 
EAE K KttoR3 bE preys Kt tks Kt 
6 KttoK BS BtoQB4 AK t KttoB? 
7QKttoBs3 Castles 26 Kt tks B(h) 7. 
8QtoQs(a) PtoQB3(d) | 27 KRtoKBsq Kt tks QR 
9 Bto ty) PtoQ4 28 BtoK B4 he dy 
Th Castiee(QR) PioQks (a \S0 Riokeq Bike P() 

8q 

12 Ptog k4 Bio g kis 81 BitoR5(k) RtksB 

13 Kt tks QP(e) P tks Kt 32 R tks Kt Q to R8, ch 
4KBtksP BtQR3 See om nee as 
Boe aes RtoQKtsq | 34 PtoBé tks “ty 
16 Kt to! BLN) G to 2 35 Rto K 2 to B 5, ch 
17 PtoB5 yet - J wiuw tks B P, ch 
WKtto0K6 KRtoKsq 37 Bto B2 tks B 

19 QtoKE Kt3 RtoK Ktsq and White resigns. 

(a) K Kt to Kt 5 looks promising, but would not have been so 

as the move in the text.—(b) Insignificant as this move may 


, it is the key to a fine combination 


tion of remarkable interest.—(c) B to K 8 

would, e, have been better play. it would have coun- 

terbalanced Black’s contemplated design.—(d) All this is well 

conceived; the effect of Black’s 8th move will presen 
t. We believe, however, that 

taken P with P at his 1lth move.—(e) To escape more serious 

loss White is now compelled 


tly become 
White might have boldly 


to sacrifice a piece.—(f') White has 
jiece, and has not only relieved himself 
"8 at but has moreover turned the 

e last series of moves was 
gment and skill ; the retreat of the 
rewature. He should first have 


TOURNAMENT AT THE N. Y. CHESS CLUB. 


has been made. In the first Class, Captain Mac- 
beaten Mr. Stanley ; and Mr. Warner has won 1 game 


Mr. Graves has beaten 


section of Class, Mr. Graves has won | game from Mr. Dill. 





CAVALIERS AKD 





Dps.—Among remarkable inci- 


RounDHEA 
dents arising out of the iate civil war in America there is one 
worth notice, which took place at a meeting of the Essex Insti- 


tute, a Natural County Massachusetts. 
Garey ae een wags in alae a 
“Southern rebels” were birth and blood than the 


P' , is the superior wor 

them, and it fs conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class er.—W. Y. World. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer! 
THE UNIVERSAL RRMEDY 

FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL COMPLAINTS! 
At this period there are but few of the human race 
unacquainted with the merits of the Pain Killer; but while some 
extol it as a liniment, they know but little of its power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it internally with 
great success but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when 
applied externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is 
equally successful whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Me- 
dicines, and its sale is universal and immense. The demand for 
it from India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand 
at home, and it has become known in those far-off places by its 
merits—the proprietors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands. 


BR. DE MARIENE—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue, 



















Coughs, Colds, Infinenza, Hoarse- 
ness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient 
Consumpticn, and for the relief 
of Consumptive Patients in ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 

© wide is the field of its usefulness, 

and so numerous are the cases of its 
cures, that almost every section of country abounds in persons 
publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even 
desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other expectorant is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to em- 
ploy for the distressing and dangerous affection of the 
pulmonary organs that are incident to our climate. While many 
inferior remedies thrust upon the community have failed and been 
discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred bene- 
fits on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures 
too numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure thé public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great nuutbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
nent personages, have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given: with also full de- 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterati ve medicine to purify the blood will 
find Aver’s Comp. Ext. SaRSAPARILLA the remedy to use. Try 
it once and you will know its value, 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 


STATEN ISLAND 
(PANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


6 and? John Btrest, New York. 





Branch Offices, 300 Pulten Blicet, Broskiy 
and 47 North St., Philadelphia. 





Continue to Drz and Crzan Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 
mindies Slik, Batin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Sha 

Cumanap Sucosesyciit wrrnoc RIFPIxo, . te 

wie’ Gentlemen’ jm ht a 

ceived and returned by express. wi " 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4 CO. 
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